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Fic. 1—New York, The Cloisters: Tomb of Armengol VII 











A FOURTEENTH CENTURY CATALAN 
TOMB AT THE CLOISTERS AND 
RELATED MONUMENTS 


BY JAMES J. RORIMER 


Catalan tomb from the Monastery of Santa Maria de Bellpuig de Las Avellanas, 

which is near Lérida, was acquired for The Cloisters by the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art in 1928 through a generous gift from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

This monument (Figs. 1-11), the tomb of Armengol VII, Count of Urgel, had 

been frequently described in local publications previous to 1906, at which time 
almost all of the sculptures were definitely removed from the monastery. It was erroneously 
stated at the time, with characteristic Spanish indignation in such matters, that the 
important tombs from the monastery had been sent to England and were to be installed 
in a museum there. For almost twenty-five years the finest of the tombs, that of Armengol 
VII, the founder of the monastery, had been forgotten by all but a few “‘antiquaries,”’ 
who had saved the monument from what might have been its complete ruination had it been 
left in Spain, and have seen it transferred to the care of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Art historians having more than local perspective have completely neglected the monastery 
of Las Avellanas. What was once a burying place rivaling the more famous Catalan 
monasteries of Poblet and Santas Creus is now entirely unknown. I believe that the tombs 
of Las Avellanas—besides being superb monuments in themselves—were of great signifi- 
cance in establishing certain local traditions which were continued in the district about 
Lérida, and in other parts of Spain, for more than a hundred years. 

In the year 1146' Armengol VII, Count of Urgel, and his wife, Dofia Dulcia, founded 
the Premonstratensian Monastery of Santa Maria de Las Avellanas. The site, on a 
beautiful hill (Bellpuig), was selected because it was the place of hermitage of Juan de 
Orgafia, who was well known for his sanctity. According to Premonstratensian records, 
Juan de Orgafia had lived at first in a cave, which was called el Muro, and later, joined by 
companions, he moved into a monastery which was known as Mons de Mollet. The name 
was soon changed to Santa Maria de Bellpuig, and as it was near to the neighboring 
pueblo of Las Avellanas, it was known as the Monastery of Las Avellanas. By 1168 the 
first church for the monastery was already completed; it was dedicated by the bishop of 
Urgel, Arnau de Prexens, as a Premonstratensian monastery. 

The counts of Urgel favored the followers of San Norberto, who had founded the order 
in the beginning of the twelfth century. It was their desire to use the monastery, over 
which the monks would preside, as the burying place for themselves and their family. 
Prior to this time the counts of Urgel had been buried at Ripoll, and in various other 
places. The story of the house of Urgel, and especially the history of their Monastery of 


1. Several writers give the year 1166; Carreras gives 1168 as the date of the founding. 
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Las Avellanas is interesting, but it has been so well chronicled that it would seem 
unnecessary to elaborate in this place. When Armengol VII died in 1184 he left a large 
fortune (115,000 gold pounds) to the monastery, which already held spiritual and temporal 
dominion over many towns including Las Avellanas, Tartareu, Os, Santalina and Vilanova; 
the abbot bore the title of baron to denote his temporal powers. Not only was the 
monastery favored by the powerful counts of Urgel, but by the kings of Aragon as well. 

Since the beginning of the fifteenth century, when Don Jaime, the last count of Urgel, 
died without issue, the history of the Monastery of Las Avellanas has been a varied one. 
There are periods when the monastery was entirely neglected save by a few monks who 
remained. At other times brilliant scholars, such as Jaime Caresmar and Jaime Pascual, 
surrounded by numerous followers, revived some of the past glory of Las Avellanas and 
through their writings won prestige for their monastery, whose history they have so well 
perpetuated. The stormy period of the early nineteenth century was too severe for this 
monastic center, and after serious destruction and prolonged neglect the monastery with 
its few remaining lands was sold to private individuals. Since the World War a new 
seminary has been erected in conjunction with the fourteenth century monastic church 
and the twelfth century cloister which remained. The former burying place of the counts 
of Urgel and their families, although now in most excellent hands, is no longer used as was 
originally intended, except that the theological school is directed by men anxious to keep 
alive many of the traditions of a once celebrated monastery. 

A manuscript? by Jaime Caresmar, abbot from 1766 until 1769 and resident at the 
monastery from 1742 until his death, in 1791, is very important for the study of the tomb 
of Armengol VII, and consequently for the subsequent sculpture of the entire school of 
Lérida. The history of the monastery from its founding until the year 1330 is related in 
the manuscript. The facts are based on original documents’ which were still at the 
Monastery of Las Avellanas when Caresmar was abbot, but which have since been 
dispersed. In a chapter concerned with the death of Count Armengol, the founder of the 
monastery, we have been able to read the following which is here given in literal translation: 

“He [Armengol VII] died, full of wounds, with his brother Calcer6én de Salas, on the 
eleventh of August, 1184. His body was brought to this monastery and placed in a 
magnificent sepulcher which was built at the order of Armengol X [d. 1314], who was 
likewise count of Urgel. This tomb is in the presbyterium at the epistle side of the main 
altar of the church [Fig. 12]. The sarcophagus of the tomb, made of ordinary stone, is a 
little less than eleven palms long, three palms high, and four wide. It is marvelously 
worked on the face of the box—that part which is seen—and on it are carved figures of the 
twelve apostles, all very similar and perfect. In the center is the figure of Jesus Christ 
blessing; each figure is in its own niche bordered with decoration and executed with 
dexterous workmanship. In these are eight other figures of saints, all with books in their 
hands, but they are so small that it is not possible to say definitely that they are saints. 

“This large sarcophagus rests on three lions magnificently made and beautifully 
proportioned. The slab which covers this sarcophagus is of unusual size; it is eleven palms 


2.. At the library of the Seminary of Bellpuig de Las 3. Many of these are at Ager; certain codexes from 
Avellanas. Similar information is in another manuscript in the twelfth to the fourteenth century are in the Franciscan 
the Catalan Library, Barcelona, written by Pascual, who Convent at Balaguer. 


was at Las Avellanas from 1754 until his death in 1804. 














Fic, 3 
New York, The Cloisters: Tomb of Armengol VII: Details 
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long; on this is stretched out the figure of the count,.which is a little less than ten palms 
long. He is dressed in the costume of his time; the long hair . . . which touches the feet 
and his mantle, which is somewhat gathered at the waist; he lowers his hands, which are 
crossed over it. And on the left side he holds a sword in its sheath. On top of his tunic 
and over his breast two chains are placed. They are worked with much artifice and 
carefulness as adornments and insignia of nobility and dignity. He wears shoes, or boots, on 
which are no seams whatsoever, and they are very pointed, and not only are those of the 
effigy of the count, but so also are those [pointed] of the count who was buried opposite; 
and they correspond exactly with those actually worn by the person buried there. [This 
refers to Armengol X.] I saw them and touched them in the sepulcher of the count who 
was buried in the opposite tomb. He rests his feet on a little lion—his head on a pillow; 
on top of the pillow there was an angel which to-day is largely destroyed—it was held up 
by the pillow. The back of the effigy is surrounded by many figures, about two palms 
high, all made of the same piece of stone as the slab which covers the sarcophagus. Over 
the pillow are . . . reading psalms and ovations for the deceased; then follow others 
representing gentlemen and vassals from his estates, who are dressed in hanging garments, 
and have swords attached to straps which hang from bands which pass over the right 
shoulder in the same manner as those of the count.. All are in an attitude of weeping and 
some are giving evidence to extreme grief. They all wear hoods which cover their heads. 
. . . Over the sarcophagus on the wall of the niche is an angel which is bearing a little 
boat of incense; one hand is broken. On the left side is carved the soul of the count 
accompanied by angels that are raising it to heaven. Over this is a relief of the same 
length as the niche for the tomb; on this are carved figures of the clerics with the celebrants 
and their subordinates. Over this slab there is a representation of the Virgin, also of stone, 
very beautiful, who holds the seated Christ Child on the left, and in her right hand a 
flower which she offers to the Child. On the exterior part of the niche there is a man on 
horseback. Both the horseman and the horse are in deep mourning. The horseman is 
calming the horse, whose head is covered with its hood. . . . Another horseman placed at 
the left is now missing, and instead a white marble statue of St. Anne, which was at hand, 
has been placed there. 

‘The niche for the tomb is very high, since it rises to the heighth of twenty-two palms; 
it is eleven palms wide, and its decoration and carving are very well executed. 

‘Summing up, the tomb is very magnificent and majestic.” 


Caresmar’s account is the earliest complete written record we have of the tomb of 
Armengol VII. This eighteenth century description of the tomb accords in most respects 
with a nineteenth century (1882) drawing* (Fig. 13). It will be noted that although 
Caresmar states that “‘the back of the effigy is surrounded by many figures,” already in 
1882 many of these figures were missing. Also “an angel, which is bearing a little boat of 
incense” (over the sarcophagus on the wall of the niche) and “the soul of the count accom- 
panied by angels’”’ (on the left side) are omitted from the drawing. Instead, three corbel 
brackets and two sculptured fragments which may be lions’ heads have been inserted below 
‘‘the relief of the same length as the niche for the tomb.” Likewise “a representation of 
the Virgin,” placed over the relief, and “‘a white marble statue of St. Anne placed at the left 


4. Album historich de Lleyda, chap. XV, p. 262. 
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of the tomb” to substitute for a second horseman to correspond to the one on the right 
of the tomb which was already missing in Caresmar’s time, are not to be seen in the 
nineteenth century drawing. By 1905 (or early in 1906) the tomb (Fig. 15) has again been 
changed. This time the little angel bearing the boat of incense, although in a more 
damaged condition than heretofore, and the representation of the soul of the deceased 
are back in place; but the Virgin and Child, and the figures placed on corbels at the right 
and the left side of the tomb’s architectual canopy, have completely disappeared. Three 
corbels (see Figs. 9, 10, 13) are placed without reason between the effigy slab and the relief 
with the clerics. 


In a photograph taken after the tomb had been removed from Las Avellanas in 1905(6) 
there appear to have been very few changes in the tomb owing to its removal. The relief 
with the celebrants has been placed somewhat higher than before, but this point has very 
little bearing on the question of the history of the tomb from its original condition to its 
present state. 


The tomb of Armengol VII was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
1928. At that time the Caresmar document as well as the drawing of 1882 was not 
available, but a careful study of the monument, in addition to the photograph of 1905(6) 
suggested to us the present® installation. Some previous owner between the time of the 
tomb’s removal from Las Avellanas and its acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, eager for “complete” objects as are so often private individuals, had been over- 
zealous in the restoration of the monument and had not only unnecessarily added two 
figures standing on corbels at the sides of the tomb, but had also substituted many recently 
carved heads where the originals had been destroyed. Some of the heads* of the mourners 
behind the effigy, and some of the heads’ of the clerics on the relief with the celebrants, 
which were already missing when the tomb was still at Las Avellanas were replaced with 
new carvings. The latter could not be detached without damaging the original parts 
(because they were too securely fastened to the old portions of stone by dowels and various 
kinds of insoluble cements); but the heads of the mourners, as they were poor pastiches, 
were removed from the monument. Other principal restorations include the head of the 
lion at the foot of the effigy, the sword hilt, the tips of the fingers and part of the scabbard 
(top and bottom), which are carved in stone; the tips of Armengol’s toes, the nose, and 
some of the drapery over the right arm of the effigy, the left wing of the angel behind the 
head of the effigy, which are executed in plaster. Two kinds of stone were used for the 
restorations. The one contains a small proportion of red orthoclase feldspar and the other, 
which is known as “sandstone of Paris,” is entirely lacking in this rock-making mineral 
which predominates in the sandstone used for the original tomb. Some of the heads were 
carved from a single piece of stone, and were most adroitly fashioned and the joints were 
concealed with plaster and paint. 


5. When the monument is finally removed to the new 


for the heads of the principal members of the clergy are as 








Cloisters, a setting for the tomb can be improved by 
including a reconstruction of the origina! architectural 
canopy made after carefully measured drawings, and 
perhaps the two corbels can be included, one on either side. 
6. Seventeen complete heads and parts of six others. 
7. Starting from left to right, the major restorations 


follows: second, entirely restored; third, partly restored; 
the front of the head of the young boy; above the mouth 
of the fifth; the entire head and neck of the seventh; heads 
of the eighth and ninth; head of the boy at his left; three 
quarters of the head of the tenth; the entire head of the 
eleventh. 

















FIG.- 6 





Fic. 7 
New York, The Cloisters: Tomb of Armengol VII: Views of Figures on Lid of Sarcophagus 
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The foliate molding, now placed between the effigy slab and the relief, may or may not 
have been placed where it now is in the original tomb. It conforms both in style and 
quality to the section of molding carved below the angel supporting the pillow under the 
head of Armengol VII. Likewise, it is appropriate in this place from the point of view of 
the. requirements of the design, and the fact that similar moldings are found in other 
monuments of the period in corresponding positions (see Fig. 28). The representation 
of the soul, which was placed without meaning in Caresmar’s time below the relief with 
the clerics, instead surmounts the relief over the central group with the celebrant and the 
two clerics holding the pall. 

The tomb of Armengol VII (Figs. 1-11), even though it has suffered somewhat in the 
course of years, is one of the finest sepulchral monuments of the Middle Ages. In describing 
the tomb as it now stands at The Cloisters, Joseph Breck in an article in the Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art writes as follows: “Three lions support the sarcophagus, 
which is ornamented on the front with carvings in high relief of Christ enthroned in 
majesty [Fig. 5] and of the twelve apostles. An arcade of trifoliated, pointed arches enframes 
the figures. In niches on piers between the arches are smaller figures of the Virgin Mary, 
the Annunciation Angel, and various saints. Both ends of the sarcophagus are sculptured 
only in part, indicating that the tomb was placed in a niche from which it projected about 
half its depth. On the end to the spectator’s right, two monks stand between a pointed 
arch which continues the arcade on the front of the sarcophagus. The arch is repeated on 
the corresponding end at the left, but the figures are omitted. 

“The deceased is represented lying extended on the sloping top of the sarcophagus lid 
(Figs. 6, 7]. His head rests upon a tasseled cushion wrought in the four corners with the 
arms of Urgel-chequey [Fig. 15], gold and black; nearby are two little angels. His hands 
are crossed above his sheathed sword; a lion crouches at his feet. Behind the effigy of the 
deceased and forming part of the same slab of stone are small figures of mourners, many 
rows deep. Standing in front are ladies, draped in long cloaks, and knights from whose 
shoulders hang mighty swords; several couples on the left are seated. At the 
right, by the head of the deceased, is a cleric holding an open book before him; 
he is saying prayers for the dead. In the back row are numerous figures wearing hooded 
mantles. Unfortunately, this part of the tomb has suffered serious injury, and few of the 
heads remain. 

‘Part of the funeral rites, the Absolution, is represented on the superimposed panel, 
which is separated from the company of mourners by a moulding ornamented with leaf 
motives similar to those carved on the front of the slab near the head of the deceased. 
The figures in high relief carved on this upper panel are much larger in scale than those 
below. The central group is composed of three figures: the celebrant and two clerics in 
dalmatics, who hold up a funeral pall in front of him. The celebrant wears the funeral 
cope; both arms have been broken off, but there are indications that he probably held a 
crosier in his left hand; the right was raised in benediction or may have held the sprinkler 
for the holy water. To the left of this group, a cleric assisted by a young server holds a 
vestment, probably the chasuble which the celebrant removes after the Requiem Mass. 
Next are a thurifer carrying a censer and an incense boat, and two assistants in copes. 
To the right of the central group are a deacon, a bearer of holy water(?), a thurifer and 
three assistants in copes. In the background are other members of the clergy. Above the 
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central group and carved from a separate block of stone is a small naked figure, representing 
the soul of the deceased, ascending to Heaven escorted by angels.” 

The total height of the sculptures forming the tomb is 8 ft., 6 in. The lions are 
1 ft., 33% in. high and 2 ft., 1134 in. deep. The sarcophagus is 1 ft., 10% in. high, 6 ft. long, 
and 2 ft., 3 in. deep. The effigy slab is 1 ft., 734 in. high, 6 ft., 734 in. long, and 2 ft., g in. 
deep. The relief with the clerics is 2 ft., 114 in. wide, and 6 ft., 214 in. long. The stone with 
soul is 1 ft., 1 in. high and 1 ft. wide. 

A most unusual device incised on the upper side of the rim at the rear of the sarcophagus 
of Armengol VII’s tomb is completely concealed by the effigy slab. In Fig. 11 is reproduced 
a photograph of a cast of this identifying mark. It is composed of a main motif—which 
represents a hillock (Bellpuig) bearing lozengy silver and gules surmounted by a fleur-de-lis 
—enclosed by two concentric circles. This device, which was used by the Monastery of 
Santa Maria de Bellpuig de las Avellanas, is an intaglio, cut into the fine-grained stone. 
The fleur-de-lis denotes the French origin of the monks, who were originally Alsatians 
before going to Spain. Unfortunately, it is not possible even to postulate just what the 
significance of this device was as it is used for the tomb of Armengol VII; no similar 
intaglio is known as far as I have been able to discover on any mediaeval monument of 
this kind. This device,* to be sure, was frequently used by the monastery or by members 
of the house of Urgel on coats of arms or as a decorative motif. It is used on one of the 
shields decorating seven of the engaged capitals supporting the archivolts over the entrance 
doorway (Fig. 14) to the fourteenth century church of the Monastery of Las Avellanas, in 
which the tomb of Armengol VII was originally placed; and, as we shall observe shortly, 
it is a decorative motif on certain monuments related to the Las Avellanas tombs. 

As it has been erroneously stated® on several occasions that the tomb of Armengol VII 
was that of Armengol X or of some other count of Urgel, it seems important to give certain 
further testimony showing that, as has already been indicated, it was certainly made for 
Armengol VII, who, although he had died in 1184, was subsequently buried in this new 
sepulcher which was made at the order of Armengol X. Caresmar in another part of his 
history of the Monastery of Las Avellanas writes as follows: (translation) “On the second 
day of October, 1752, merely out of curiosity I inspected the interior of this tomb and found 
that the bones were preserved in their entirety and were solid, and, because of their size, 
it could be seen that they were those of a very tall and corpulent man; the head did not 
have any commissures, which I remember also having been said about the famous Cardinal 
Jiménez de Cisneros; I saw the bone of the spine traversed by the point of an arrow, a 
good argument certainly proving that this is the body of Armengol VII, as it is not known 
that any other count of Urgel was killed by the force of the iron head of an arrow shaft. 
With my own hands I wrapped those venerable remains in a linen cloth so that they would 
be better preserved, also placing carefully therein the bone which held the fatal iron arrow 
point; then I placed all of these in the sarcophagus.”” 


8. In many parts of Catalonia and especially at 9. Joseph Pleyan de Porta, among others, pp. 262 and 
Gerona, an identical device is used, but it does not always 263, carelessly, following Monsar, ascribes the tomb of 


identify the Monastery of Las Avellanas. F. de Sagarre 
(cf. bibliography) does not even assign this device to the 
monastery; such omission is surely the result of an over- 
sight or perhaps this device as belonging to the monastery 
was not known to him. 


Armengol X to Armengol VII; that of Armengol VII, 
with an improper description, he says may belong to the 
Count of Cabrera. 

10. It is probable that these were lost (or possibly 
placed elsewhere) in 1905(6), when the tomb was removed 














FIG. 9 FIG. 10 
New York, The Cloisters: Tomb of Armengol VII: Corbels 








Fic. 11—Cast of Device on 
Tomb of Armengol VII 











Fic. 12—Monastery of Las Avellanas Fic. 13—Drawing of Tomb as seen in 1882 
A pse of Church 
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In a niche on the evangel side of the presbyterium, directly opposite that containing the 
tomb of Armengol VII were the tombs of Armengol X and Dofia Dulcia, the wife of 
Armengol VII (Fig. 16). The former, as we have seen, died in 1314" and the latter in 
1208. It is interesting to note that Armengol X has been placed in a sarcophagus above 
that of the wife of the founder of the monastery. The effigies of both tombs resemble that 
of Armengol VII, but the sarcophagi are less elaborately ornamanted. That of Armengol X 
is decorated with six escutcheons of the house of Urgel, which are placed in simple Gothic 
arcading with arches resembling the arch of the canopy made for the tomb of Armengol VII. 
Three similar escutcheons on a differently shaped shield are separated by others with the 
arms of Catalonia on the face of the somewhat smaller sarcophagus of the countess. 

Several other tombs, or parts of tombs, from Las Avellanas are known. From photographs 
taken between 1905 (6) and 1927 we may obtain some idea of the repertoire of the tombs 
of Las Avellanas. One tomb” is illustrated in an advertisement in the Art News (Fig. 20) 
of March 21, 1931. A careful comparison of the various photographs leads me to believe 
that the tomb illustrated in Fig. 18 uses the sarcophagus belonging originally to the tomb 
of Armengol X (Fig. 16), that the sarcophagus used for the tomb illustrated as Fig. 17 
originally belonged to the tomb of Dofia Dulcia (Fig. 16), and that the tomb itself, 
including two fantastic lions, the sarcophagus, and the effigy, as illustrated in the 
Art News is properly reconstructed.” Also, the sarcophagus shown in Fig. 19 as belonging 
to the tomb of a female of the house of Urgel belongs with the effigy of Count Alvaré de 
Cabrera (1243-1267). This would be suggested by a photograph illustrated“ in Hojas 
Selectas by Ceferino Rocafort in November, 1906, and said to be the tomb of this count of 
Urgel. In all probability this is the tomb which was placed under an architectural canopy 
like the ones made to hold the tombs of Armengol VII and Armengol X which is still extant 
in the small chapel of Santa Christi on the epistle side of the presbyterium. That the 
tombs such as those here shown have been partly destroyed is most unfortunate, for it is 
likely that all the tombs in the church proper were made for counts of Urgel and their 
families. Besides, there were originally many tombs on the walls of the cloisters, but as they 
had no inscriptions we do not know for whom they were made. It is traditionally said that 
they were erected for relatives and vassals of the house of Urgel. 

The only important sculptured Gothic architecture at the Monastery of Las Avellanas 
other than the canopies for the tomb niches already referred to is the main entrance 
doorway (Fig. 14) to the church. This doorway has already been referred to as having the 
shield with the device of the monastery. It was built at the time of the church of the 
monastery and is identical in style with the tomb architecture. It is significant to compare 


from Las Avellanas. Caresmar ascribes the sarcophagus to 
Armengol VII again in an epitaph which he composed to 
commemorate the benefactions of the count to the Pre- 
monstratensian order. This epitaph was inscribed on a 
tablet, which was described by Pascual but was missing 
in the late nineteenth century. The present superior of 
the seminary, José Celestino, to whom I am indebted also 
for help in reading certain of the manuscripts in the Library 
of Las Avellanas, has given me a transcription from the 
tablet but he does not mention having found the tablet 
itself. : 

11. Pascual wrongly gives the year 1304. 


12, Said in the Art News to be that of Rodrigues, 
Count of Urgel; by Monsar to be that of Count Armengol, 
founder of the Convento de Predicadores de Balaguer and 
variously published as the tomb of Count Alvaré de 
Cabrera. I understand that all the tombs from Las Avel- 
lanas, other than the one of Armengol VII, were acquired 
by a dealer of Paris and New York. 

13. The Art News illustration, of which our Fig. 20 is 
a detail, shows corbels supporting angels, which are also 
from the Las Avellanas group, but the representation of 
the soul and the two angels I have not seen before. 

14. On p. 1035. 
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the corbel table above the doorway with the decoration on the face of the sarcophagi 
(Figs. 16-19). Although the architecture of the church has been variously ascribed to the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, I agree absolutely with V. Lamperez y 
Romea that it dates from that period which marks the transition between the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries. Moreover, in the history of the monastery it is definitely 
stated that the church itself, as we have noted in the case of the tombs, was built by 
Armengol X. As the latter died in 1314, to repeat an important event in the history of 
this school, the church like the tombs was completed before this date. Thus we have the 
architecture and sculpture of the church of the Monastery of Santa Maria de Bellpuig de 
Las Avellanas as of about 1300, or at least before 1314. 


As has already been indicated, the monuments which we have shown as coming from the 
Monastery of Las Avellanas are contemporary. They were in all probability executed 
by a chief sculptor and his followers, or by a workshop of sculptors. In execution the 
relief with the celebrants (Fig. 8) is different and inferior to the effigy and the sarcophagus 
(Figs. 2, 5) of the tomb of Armengol VII. The supporting lions are somewhat coarser, 
although perhaps more architectural in feeling, and are probably not the work of the 
sculptor or sculptors who worked elsewhere on the tomb. The effigies of all of the Las 
Avellanas tombs, however, appear to be very similar and may well be the work of one and the 
same artist. To make definite assertions as to the authorship of such mediaeval monuments 
without the aid of more thorough documentation than is available at this time should not 
be attempted. Such sculptures as the lions supporting the sarcophagus of Armengol VII 
occur again and again in tombs and sepulchral monuments throughout Catalonia for a 
period of about one hundred years. Likewise, reliefs very similar to the one with the 
celebrants are found elsewhere. It is possible, even probable, that such less important 
parts were “carried in stock”’ or were made to order at various places. The assimilation of 
work from different workshops would also account for the use of different kinds of stone 
for the same monument, as is the case in the tomb of Armengol VII. 


The task now remaining is to attempt to group some of the sculptures and sculptured 
monuments which are related to those from the Monastery of Las Avellanas. From the 
start it should be remembered, as Bertaux says in his account of Spanish sculpture of the 
period, that “The only region of Spain which possesses a school of sculpture distinct from 
the grande école, which stretches its domain from Flanders to Toledo and Valencia, is 
Catalonia.” The school of Lérida’® is outstanding in the field of Catalonian sculpture 
and has very definite local peculiarities. The Las Avellanas group, although almost 
entirely unknown, was among the earliest, if not the first, of the manifestations of this 
school. The sculpture of the cathedral portals and cloisters of Leon, Pamplona, and certain 
other centers where the Gothic style prevailed at this period are only broadly related to the 
sculpture which we shall assign to the Las Avellanas group. 


We know that in the year 1278 a certain Bartolomeu (de Gerona) was the master of the 
works at the Cathedral of Tarragona. To him or to his immediate workshop are ascribed 
the commencing of the main portal of the cathedral, the statue of the Madonna and 


15. ‘This group can conveniently be referred to the such towns as Ager, Anglesola, Las Avellanas, Cervera, 
school of Lérida, for Lérida is the principal city among Poblet, Santas Creus, and Tarragona. 
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Fic. 16—Monastery of Las Avellanas (formerly): T omb of 
Armengol X and Doita Dulcia (Photo. Mas) 





Fic. 17—Monastery of Las Avellanas ( formerly): Effigy Slab of Count 
Alvaré de Cabrera and Sarcophagus from Tomb of Dotta Dulcia 
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Fic. 18—-Monastery of Las Avellanas (formerly): Effigy of a Male of the House of Urgel 
and Sarcophagus from Tomb of Armengol X 





ol Fic. 19—Monastery of Las Avellanas (formerly): Effigy of a Female of the House of 
Urgel and Sarcophagus from Tomb of Count Alvaré de Cabrera 














Fic. 20—Monastery of Las Avellanas ( formerly): Tomb of 
Count Alvaré de Cabrera (after Art News) 
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Fic. 21—Monastery of Santas Creus: Tomb of Peter of Aragon: Detail (Photo. Mas) 
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Child’* (Fig. 22), and the eight statutes of apostles on the embrasures of the main portal. 
In addition I wish, for reasons of style, to ascribe the figures of the tympanum of the left 
lateral doorway of the fagade to the same period. This sculpture has ordinarily been 
assigned to the twelfth century because of the enclosing architecture and architectural 
sculpture, which is in the Romanesque style, but this is accounted for in that much of the 
Catalan work of the period is archaistic. The four apostles and nine prophets placed in 
canopied niches to the right and left of the main portal respectively are the work of Jayme 
Castayls (1375) and should not be confused with the earlier productions of the Tarragona 
school. The latter are very similar to French prototypes except for a certain hardness in 
technical execution and an awkwardness which is rarely found in French sculpture. In 
1282, four years after the beginning of the work on the sculptures for Tarragona Cathedral, 
Bartolomeu received from Raimundo Berenguera a sum of “money for himself and his 
companions.” It is significant that “companions” are mentioned, for thus it is probable 
that there were other master sculptors working with him. 


It is to one of these that I wish to assign the two corbels supporting archivolts over the 
doorway of the frascoro of the Cathedral of Tarragona. One of these is shown in the 
illustration, Fig. 24. A. Duran i Sanpere has said that he has found documentary evidence 
proving that a certain Nicholas of Tournai worked on this doorway. For the present, as 
we shall see shortly, it must remain an open problem whether or not this Flemish artist is 
directly or indirectly responsible for many of the sculptures included in the group forming 
the school of Lérida. 


About this period, in 1285, the body of King Peter III of Aragon was carried to the royal 
Monastery of Santas Creus and placed in a Roman porphyry basin brought from Sicily. 
In 1306 James II had a marble cover in the form of a reliquary (Fig. 21) decorated with 
figures of apostles and this and a baldachin were placed over the tomb of his father. It 
has been generally accepted that the baldachin was the work of Master Beltran Riquer, 
architect of the royal palace at Barcelona, who in 1312 made an identical baldachin for the 
tomb of James IT himself and his wife Dofia Blanca of Anjou. In the same year Pedro de 
Prenafeta, the architect of the Cathedral of Lérida, was called by James II to superintend 
the building of the tomb. The statute of Dofia Blanca is the work of Francisco de Paula 
Montflorit and the other sculptures on the tomb are by Pedro de Bonhuil. Nowhere at 
Santas Creus do we find the name of Nicholas of Tournai, although it is interesting to note 
that the capitals of the baldachins of these tombs of Pedro and James are not dissimilar 
to the contemporary corbels from Las Avellanas and capitals on certain related monu- 
ments. The architectural forms of the arcades (Fig. 21) on the tomb of Peter of Aragon 
and the leaves used as a border below the row of apostles in niches are of course to be 
associated with similar features on the tomb of Armengol VII, but they are not from the 
same workshop. 


A careful examination of these tombs and the sculptures by Catalans on the Cathedra 
of Tarragona (not including the two corbels before mentioned) leads me to believe that we 


16. Duran (Estudio, p. 347) thinks that this Madonna Boston relief from Anglesola (Fig. 23) is certainly more 
is not the work of Bartolomeu but is considerably later. accomplished and would seem sufficient evidence of the 
He says that there is more movement in the body and more skill of contemporary artists to refute Duran’s reasoning. 


understanding of the body beneath the drapery. The 
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must look elsewhere for comparative material. A part of a retable!’ (Fig. 23) originally in 
the parochial church of Anglesola, not far from Las Avellanas is very similar stylistically 
and in actual execution to the sarcophagus of the tomb of Armengol VII. The composition 
of the retable fragment may be compared with that used on the face of the sarcophagus. 
In the one Christ is placed in a central niche, and in the other the Virgin and Child are 
given the predominant position. In many respects the architectural treatment is similar; 
the character of the arches, the elaborate cusping, the incised ornamentation of flat surfaces 
of the architecture, the character of the leaves of the capitals, and the use of small animal 
and other motifs with only a decorative significance are features which both monuments 
have in common. It must be remembered that the scale of the Boston retable from 
Anglesola is almost twice that of the Cloisters piece, and this may to some extent account 
for the difference in the treatment of the figures. 


A comparison of the male head on the corbel (Fig. 24) from the Cathedral of Tarragona 
with that of the Christ Child in the Anglesola relief suggests that the Tarragona work is 
really more closely related to the Anglesola work than to that from Las Avellanas. 
There is a certain crispness in these works which is not to be found anywhere in the tomb 
of Armengol VII. Moreover, the drapery and heads of the tomb figures are more elongated 
and more realistic than the somewhat more idealized work of the other two. At this point 
one might wish to venture the speculation that the corbel and the Anglesola retable are 
both by the same artist (Nicholas of Tournai?) and hence are more Northern in spirit, and 
that the tomb of Armengol VII is a local Catalan work of the period by a sculptor very 
thoroughly influenced by the Northern artist. Others might believe, on the other hand, 
that the tomb of Armengol VII is largely the work of a sculptor who was also from the 
North. But it is not my present purpose to attempt making such subtle and minute 
distinctions. I have found the opinions of scholars in direct conflict on this point when 
they were shown photographs, and it does not seem that it is possible to arrive at definite 
conclusions as to the authorship of these pieces. The problem is quite as difficult and 
uncertain as the distinction between the influence of the school of Tournai on the school of 
Paris and the reverse influence (see Koechlin and Bertaux). For our present purposes 
it is sufficient to state that the Anglesola retable and the tomb of Armengol VII are very 
definitely influenced by French work (including the school of Tournai) of the period, and 
that owing to the varying characteristics of individual artists it is difficult to determine 
definitely whether the one antedates the other or not. 

Without attempting any further discussion of analogies—such as could perhaps be 
drawn with more or less assurance—between Catalonian sculpture of the school of Lérida 
and French or Flemish productions, we shall proceed with a review of sufficient monuments 
to indicate the scope and character of the monuments to be associated with the Las 
Avellanas sculptures. Mention must be made of the tomb of Don Rodrigo de Rebolledo 
at Poblet, which was originally made for Don Ramén Folch de Cardona, who died at 


17. Published by Pijoan, Gaseta de les Aris, pp. 1-2, it not known that the piece had originally come from 
has been called an altar frontal, although it is actually Anglesola. A photograph was taken by the “Arxiv Mas”’ 


part of a large retable, a piece of which was still at Anglesola 
in 1928. In the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts this piece was said to be French, for at that time, the 
time of its acquisition from George Grey Barnard, it was 


in 1905, when the piece was in the Llorenz collection in 
Barcelona; it had been removed from Anglesola prior to 
this date, as noted by Bertaux, Histoire de l'art, vol. II, 
pt. 2, p. 677. 
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Fic. 24—Tarragona, Cathedral: Corbel on Doorway of 
Trascoro (Photo. Mas) 





Fic. 25—Poblet, Monastery: Tomb of Don Ramon Folch de Cardona (Photo. Mas) 
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Gerona in 1320 and was, according to records, buried at Poblet in 1322.% If Don Ramén 
was buried at Poblet two years after his death it would seem reasonable to suppose that 
he was, in 1322, placed in this tomb, which was originally made for him, although he was 
moved in .1669 to another tomb. Only the sarcophagus and effigy slab (Fig. 25) of the 
tomb of Don Ramén remain, but these are sufficient for making comparisons with the 
tomb of Armengol VII, which, according to the evidence already proposed, was built 
perhaps ten or twenty years earlier. The use of apostles separated by arcading, the treat- 
ment of the architecture, the position of such details of the effigy as the hands clad in 
gauntlets, the sword and scabbard, the actual position of the head, which has unfortunately 
been badly damaged, the lion upon which the feet are placed, and the position of the angel 
supporting the helmeted head recall similar features of the tomb of Armengol VII and 
would suggest that the earlier tomb had served as a model. A comparison of the heads of 
the personages represented, especially of the angels in the four niches on piers, with those 
of the Anglesola retable suggests a further relationship with this monument. The drapery 
folds are more simply and more broadly treated than those of the apostles on the tomb of 
Armengol VII and are more closely related to the Anglesola retable. Perhaps this is evidence 
on which to base an opinion that the Anglesola work is contemporary with the tomb of Don 
Ramon Folch and is therefore later than the tomb of Armengol VII. 


In the church of the Sobie family at Tarrega is a practically unknown tomb (Fig. 26), 
reputed to be that of the Marquesos de la Floresta. Its dependence on the tombs of 
Armengol VII, Armengol X, and Dofia Dulcia is obvious; on the basis of its retarded 
provincial character we would assign it to about 1330-1340. As in our reconstruction of 
the tomb of Armengol VII, the relief with the representation of the souls of the deceased 
being carried to heaven is placed above the relief with the celebrants. The character of 
the latter relief is very similar to that of the Armengol VII relief. Moreover, it is interesting 
to note that both reliefs are carved in the same kind of sandstone. Another aspect of the 
Tarrega tomb which is interesting is the use of small figures at the sides of the monument. 
These are probably vassals or relatives of the deceased and are very similar stylistically to 
the two figures which were included on the corbels at the side of the tomb of Armengol VII 
when it was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


In the Provincial Museum of Lérida are three fragments of a relief with celebrants 
(Fig. 28) which was originally in the Old Cathedral of Lérida. It is from the tomb of 
Count Poncio de Gallard. This relief is particularly important in that it shows the use 
of a frieze decorated with leaves placed under the relief with the celebrants, and justifies the 
present reconstruction of this part of the tomb of Armengol VII. The relief carving of the 
garments of the clergy can be compared with that found on the contemporary tomb of 
Don Ram6n Folch at Poblet (Fig. 25). The sarcophagus belonging to the tomb of Count 
Poncio de Gallard is also in the museum, although they are not placed together. On the 
sarcophagus are two escutcheons with the device of the Monastery of Las Avellanas, 
which we have mentioned elsewhere, and an inscription with the date 1327. The Gallard 


18. As will likewise be the case in several other tombs state that the tombs we shall show were made approxi- 
we shall mention, it is not necessarily true that a tomb mately at the time of the decease of those for whom they 
was made at the time of a man’s decease, but in each case were intended. 


we have thought that on the basis of style it is possible to 
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monument is certainly stylistically later than the Las Avellanas work and well accords 
with our dating of the latter group. 

Another relief (Fig. 29) in the Provincial Museum of Lérida and likewise from the 
Old Cathedral is stylistically closer to the relief with the celebrants on the tomb of 
Armengol VII. It has the same treatment of, arches supported on corbels decorated with 
birds and animals as the relief with celebrants on the tomb of Armengol VII. It was 
originally either just outside or in the chapel of the Moncada family, which was on the 
north side of the cathedral. We know that the cathedral was consecrated in October, 1278, 
by Guillerino de Moncada and that there were several tombs belonging to members of the 
Moncada family, but our actual information is so fragmentary as not to permit assigning 
this relief to any particular tomb; it is possible, however, that it belonged to the tomb of 
Odén de Moncada. 

A complete tomb (Fig. 30) which recalls in many aspects the tombs from the Monastery 
of Las Avellanas is still in the Church of San Lorenzo in Lérida. The person of the effigy 
is entirely unknown, although the tomb was made for one of the Urgel family as is indicated 
by the two escutcheons on the sarcophagus. The inscription tells us that the person for 
whom the tomb was built died in 1331. 

After approximately the year 1330 most of the tombs in the Lérida region and the 
surrounding provinces only barely resembled the Las Avellanas sculpture. They were the 
work of inferior sculptors who had in mind the earlier work of the school. The vigor of the 
earlier productions, so largely dependent on Northern influences, was almost entirely 
dissipated, and the form of the monuments alone survives. In the Cathedral of Manresa 
is a tomb (Fig. 31) which was erected about 1339, the date of the decease of the person for 
whom it was built. A comparison of this tomb with that of Armengol VII and especially 
of the individual details, as for instance, the lions, the architecture of the arcading, or the 
leaves decorating it show the utter degradation of the earlier style. There are innumerable 
examples of similar tombs throughout Catalonia, but this example is sufficiently 
representative. 

Such tombs as those in the Church of Santa Maria at Cervera again recall more closely 
the Armengol VII tomb type. That of Berenguer de Castelltort (Fig. 27), which was built 
in 1392 (Berenguer died in 1289), is very similar to the earlier tombs in the church, 
including that of Ramén Serra, who died in 1380. 

Perhaps the best known and most frequently published of all the Catalonian tombs are 
those of Don Felipe Boil, died 1384, in the Church of Santo Domingo at Valencia;'® Bishop 
Antonio Galiana, died 1375, in the Cathedral of Palma, Mallorca; Ramén de Torrellas 
(the tomb was erected about 1385), in the Cathedral of Palma, Mallorca; and Archbishop 
Lope Fernandez de Luna, died 1382, in the Cathedral of Zaragona (Fig. 32). The latter 
is the most complete and elaborate of all the Catalonian tombs. Their dependence on the 
Las Avellanas tombs is again very marked and does not require further comment. 

' Stylistically, however, these tombs belong to another period. 

In Catalonia in the fourteenth century, tombs and retables were the principal sculptural 
monuments. With the exception of the Anglesola retable fragment, we have made no 
mention of these collateral monuments, for they are rarely dated and as a whole would 
only have confused the issue. A few, which have definite bearing on the history of the 


19. The tomb has since been transferred to the Prado in Madrid. 
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tomb of Armengol VII or on the tendencies of the sculpture of the period may be men- 
tioned. A fragment (Fig. 33), probably from a retable, with a representation of St. Peter 
is included in The Cloister’s collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The two 
angels with censers are similar to those in the central scene of the Madonna and Child in 
the Anglesola retable. In all probability this relief can be dated about 1310-1320. It 
recalls a similar composition on the retable of St. Peter which is now in the Church of 
San Lorenzo at Lérida. The latter, like the retable of St. Lucy in the same church, or that 
of St. Peter which was originally in the parochial church of Corbins (now in the Provincial 
Museum, Lérida), or the relief with the representation of the Presentation in the Temple 
(now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Barcelona) originally in the Church of St. Peter at 
Ager, are distinctly more local and later productions. It is likely that such a scene as that 
of the Presentation in the Temple was executed very late in the fourteenth century. 
A comparison of these retables with the dated tombs of the period should afford an 
opportunity for an approximate dating. 

Many are the monuments of the school of Lérida which have been omitted. The retables 
and tombs of Tarfagna, Barcelona, Cornella de Conflent (where we know that the Jayme 
Castayls worked), Tarbesa, Manresa, Pedralbes, San Juan de las Abadesses (now in the 
Museum of Vich), Tarragona, in the churches of Lérida, and the like all have their 
chronological places in the group we have attempted to outline. The story will not be 
completed until further evidence can be found as to who were the artists of the Las 


Avellanas tombs, which as far as I can establish at the present time antedate all other 
similar monuments of the school of Lérida.” 
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noticia de tres individuos literatos y celebres anticuarios del 
mismo: catélogo de sus abades, Madrid, 1850, vol. XII, 
letter 89. 


Zurita y Castro, Jerénimo, Anales de Catalufia, n. d. 
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PERSIAN ISLAMIC STUCCO SCULPTURES 


BY RUDOLF M. RIEFSTAHL 


Representation of the Human Figure in Islamic Art 


XISTENCE of Islamic sculptures representing human figures seems surprising 
in view of the widespread belief that the representation of the human figure is 
forbidden to the followers of Mohammed. This belief is largely incorrect. But 
there cannot be any doubt that the arts of Islam are not particularly inclined 
to represent human beings.’ 

This disinclination towards the representation of the human figure goes back to the old 
Mosaic law: “Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image.” This law had 
probably the intention of preventing magic practices which seek by destroying an image to 
destroy the person represented. It was also destined to combat the worship of the false 
gods; for here again magic belief comes into account: by making the image of the god the 
frail human being can compel the god to take up his abode within the image. 

Islam, which had taken over so many rules and customs of the Jewish faith, carried them 
into a world saturated with centuries of Hellenistic tradition. After the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt, Islam was master of countries in which Hellenistic tradition, with its 
unrestricted representation of the human figure, was most alive. If Mohammed had 
forbidden the representation of the human figure, it would have been very difficult to 
enforce the rule in those countries. There is no such prohibition in the Koran, only the 
Hadith, the tradition of the sayings of the prophet, mentions that the maker of an image 
might be asked on the day of the last judgment to give a soul to the image he created. 
Unable to do so, he might get into great difficulties. As a matter of fact, the representation 
of the human figure is strictly kept out of everything that has to do with religion: any 
figure representation—even of animals—in a mosque is avoided; only very rarely small 
birds or quadrupeds creep into an ornamental decoration. Figure representations are not 
found in religious books. It took the folly of a Western publisher to produce such an absurd 
thing as an illustrated edition of the Koran. 

It would be a mistake to make generalizations concerning the attitude of Islam as a 
whole towards the representation of the human figure. Although—as Sir Thomas Arnold 
observed—Shiite theologians were as much opposed to the representation of the human 
figure as the Sunnite,? it seems nevertheless that the representation of the human figure 


1. On the attitude of Islam towards images compare 74,1920. The late Sir Thomas Arnold has devoted to this 
Diez, Kunst d. Isl. Volker (1st ed.), pp. 123 ff.; also the problem a long chapter in his Painting in Islam, Oxford, ~ 
important remarks of van Berchem in Sarre-Herzfeld, 1928, entitled The Altitude of the Theologians of Islam 
Reise im Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet, 1, pp. 36-38. towards Painting. pp. 1-40. 

Herzfeld has discussed the subject also in Wandmalerei Compare also: H. Lammens, Etudes sur le sitcle des 
von Samarra, pp. 1 f., and gives a survey of the literature Ommayades, chap. 9: I’ attitude de l' Islam primitif en face 
on the subject. des arts figurés, Imprimerie Catholique, Beyrouth, Liban. 


See particularly Goldziher, Zum Islamischen Bilderverbot, 


2. Arnold, Painting in Islam, pp. 11-13. 
in Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlaend. Gesellschaft, vol. 
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was somehow more practiced in Shiite countries then in the Sunnite. While the Shia 
controlled Persia only from the Sefevi period on, other Islamic countries adhered to the 
Shia for long stretches of time: Fatimid Egypt, as extant carvings and historic records 
show, was not ‘averse to the representation of human beings. Spain, at the zenith of 
Ommayad rule, produced numerous ivory carvings with human figures. Besides the 
tolerance of the Shiites, which is particularly evident in the numerous Persian illuminated 
manuscripts, there seems to have been laxity also in Sunnite spheres. Rulers often did 
not consider themselves bound by what, after all, was not a law but only a tradition. 
Syro-Egyptian glass and Mossul bronzes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
frequently show representations of human figures. The Seljuk Turks—though Sunnites— 
seem also not to have been very strict in this respect, if we may judge from the numerous 
figure representations in thirteenth century Seljuk architecture, including life-size female 
heads and nude amorini carved in stone.* 

We can thus summarize the attitude of Islam towards figure representation as follows: 
the human figure is kept out of religious buildings and books, but otherwise we find 
numerous exceptions—particularly in the Shiite camp—to a rule that seems to be the result 
of a disinclination derived from a pre-Islamic tradition rather than of a formal prohibition. 

But I am dealing in the present study not with figure representation as a whole, but with 
figure representations in stucco. 


Persian Figure Stucco Sculptures of the Islamic Period 


The stucco sculptures which form the subject of the present study are now in private 
and public collections of the West. We have no information about the places where. they 
have been found save in a few cases and there our information may not be accurate, since 
the excavations were not under scientific control. It is therefore at present impossible to 
make any statement about where in Persia the center of this technique was located. The 
dates, as we shall see, can be approximately established by a comparison of style. 

It is of course most probable that more stucco sculptures will be discovered in the era 
of scientific excavations which is now opening in Persia; nevertheless, in awaiting that 
time, it may be useful to put on record a certain number of pieces which are now scattered 
in various European and American collections. The series which I have gathered makes no 
pretention of being complete. For instance I have not included the figure in the French 
Institute in Damascus, nor the pieces which, according to a kind verbal communication of 
Monsieur Viet,’ of the Arab Museum, are now in a private collection in Cairo. 

The Persian stucco sculptures which I reproduce seem all to have been wall decorations. 
Some of the figures, as, for instance, that shown in Fig. 3, which measures 145 cm. in height, 
must have been part of huge ensembles. In some cases we find heads which seem to have 
been modeled in the round. An examination of Fig. 6 shows quite clearly that the head 
was once affixed to a wall. But in certain high reliefs I am inclined to think that the heads 


3. Life-size heads: Shifaiya Medresseh in Sivas and XXXV, No. 6, March, 1914. This article is the first study 
Ala ed-Din Djami in Nigdeh; nude amorini: main portal on Islamic stucco sculpture. Sarre published also two 
of Karatai Han, between Kaisarieh and Azizieh. large reliefs in Paris collections in Stuckdecorationen und 

4. Figs. 1, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22 have previously been Luestervasen der persischen Mongolenzeit in Pantheon, 1930, 
published with small reproductions by Sarre, in Figuerliche pp. 172-178. 
persische Stuckplastik in der islamischen Kunstabteilung in 5. Iam also indebted to M. Gaston Viet for the photo- 


3 Amtliche Berichte aus den Koenigl. Kunstsammlungen, graphs reproduced in Fig. 24 (two lower rows). 
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Fic. 6—New York, Property of Stephen Fic. 7—Paris, Property of A. Kalebdjian 
Bourgeois: Head of a Sultan Head of a Youth 











Fic. 8—London, Victoria and Alberi Fic. 9—London, Victoria and Albert 
Museum: Statuette of a Genius (?) Museum: Female Figure 
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were modeled in the round and then affixed to the wall reliefs, giving thus—once detached— 
the illusion of having been a part of a free-standing statue. In other cases we find groups 
of figures of relatively smaller size. In the case of Fig. 13 the figure composition, measuring 
35 cm. in height, seems to have been a part of a surface decoration which was divided into 
compartments by geometric interlacing, although it is difficult to reconstruct the geometric 
unit into which the figure composition was placed. In other cases, such as Figs. 19, 21, 22, 
the figure compositions formed roundels which were set into decorative ensembles exactly 
as ornamental roundels and bosses are often set into Seljuk decorations in Asia Minor. 
The pieces found in Diarbekir and now preserved in Tchinili Kiosk Museum in Istanbul 
are wall revetments in stucco, including the frames and spandrels of niches and parts of a 
frieze, probably all belonging to the same ensemble. A similar use of stucco for pigeonholed 
walls, generally surrounding a fireplace, of course without figure decoration, was current 
in Asia Minor until a much later period. I may quote the stucco decorations of Yechil 
Djami in Brussa, of Bayazid Pasha Djami in Amasia, and of Horos Oglu Hane in Tokat, 
which are found in smaller rooms adjacent to the main hall of the buildings. 

These Persian stucco sculptures are most interesting for the study of Islamic costume; 
on account of their large size they furnish more details than the figure representations on 
Rhaghes polychrome pottery. A great number of the details of the costumes tally with 
those known from the miniature paintings of the Abbassid school. The “tiraz”’ bands or 
woven galoons encirling the sleeves near the shoulder are of particular interest for the 
dating. Miniature paintings seem to prove that this fashion disappeared after the Mongol 
conquest. Unfortunately, the Kufic lettering on the sleeve bands of our stucco sculptures 
seems to be void of meaning or at least illegible. We find such sleeve bands in 
Figs. 1, 3, 5; it is uncertain in Fig. 4. I will not attempt to discuss these stucco sculptures 
from the angle of the history of costume, as this would be a study in itself, necessitating 
the comparison of our sculptures with a vast amount of other material in miniature 
paintings, ivory carvings, stone carvings, etc. 


Style and Chronology 


The Persian stucco sculptures certainly show great discrepancies, not only in quality 
but also in style. Sarre already has distinguished two styles in the pieces belonging to the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum.® One more archaic type he assigns to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries (Fig. 1). I am inclined to assign to the same period Figs. 2-12. In all of these 
pieces we find a rather rigid and abstract treatment of the human form. The bodies are 
for the most part in stiff, upright attitudes. When the representation of a more com- 
plicated movement is attempted, as in Fig. 1, the result is rather awkward. Rectangularity 
in the movements of the arms is characteristic. There is no attempt at individual 
expression: all the faces seem to gaze into an abstract world without taking any notice of 
their surroundings. The sculptor seems to have been bound within the limits of primitive 
forms, the heads are spheres, the bodies columns, the arms tubes. 

Nevertheless, we observe a wide range of plastic expressiveness in these sculptures. 
Figs. 1 and 1o do not reveal much plastic sense. On the other hand, Fig. 11, while it 
reduces form to utmost simplicity, does not lack in plastic expressiveness. If one compares 


6. Sarre Amil. Ber., pp. 183, 185. 
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the fine swing in the modeling of the heads of Figs. 4 or 11 to the crudity of modeling of 
Fig. 12, the difference in the skill of the makers becomes obvious. Fig. 4 reminds one of the 
famous over-life-size stone-hewn angels, formerly over one of the city gates of Konya, 
now in the Museum of Konya: the crowns of -these angels offer interesting points of 
comparison with that of Fig. 4. Sarre and Herzfeld justly assign these Konya sculptures 
to the tenth or eleventh century, basing their argument on the similarity of the ornamental 
details of the crowns with Samarra ornaments, and the same date may be safely accepted 
for the sculptures of our first group. Figs. 12 and 13 seem, however, to belong to a 
transitional period. 

The sculptural style of the second and later group is entirely different. First, the 
artists of this second group (Figs. 14-22) aim at expression and succeed in creating even 
very subtle types. Fig. 14, in spite of its staid, monumental character, is a masterpiece of 
subtle expression. The same may be said of Figs. 15-17. We have here an art most 
surprising for the Near East: such subtlety of expression never occurs in the miniature 
paintings of the same period, where anything in the way of an attempt to render a person 
as an individual or to give life to an emotion is still undreamed of. Sarre dates Figs. 15-17 
as post-Mongolian on account of the Mongolian types of the personages represented. I 
do not think, however, that the representation of a Mongolian type, with slanting eyes, 
necessarily requires dating within the period of Mongol rule in Persia. These pieces 
might as well be slightly earlier, from the beginning of the thirteenth century. One is of 
course tempted to think that the artists who modeled these fine heads must have been 
acquainted with the keen psychology of Chinese art. Such acquaintance is possible, but 
not inevitable. Asia has given us so many surprises’ that we ought not to be too sure of 
what is possible and what is impossible without Chinese influence. 


The subjects of the second group of sculptures, as well as the style, differ from those of 
the first group. The sculptures of the earlier group are merely representative. They are 
there; that is all. There is.no attempt to express action. The delightful reliefs such as 
Figs. 13, 19, 21, 22 bring genre scenes: the king on the throne, surrounded by his retainers, 
the king entertained by his favorite, both preferred subjects of Persian figure representation 
in ceramic art of the twelfth to the thirteenth century. 

The aim of the sculptor also has changed. While in the first period he seems not to take 
any interest in sculptural problems as such, there is no doubt that the artists of the second 
period go after definite problems of rhythm and form. Particularly in Figs. 19, 21, 22 
there is a perfect balancing of volumes, a perfect swing in the rhythm of line and form. 
The makers of these reliefs took pleasure in handling their material rhythmically; they 
were what we would call artists, as opposed to the imagemakers of the first group. 
All these three roundels have a decided value as sculpture. There is an emphasis of the 
three-dimensional, a pleasure in handling and grouping volumes, which makes them 
quite different from Byzantine contemporaneous sculpture, for instance, which translates 
the linear charm of a painted ikon into a flat releif of marble, expressing itself rather 
by the shadows of outlines and linear folds than by the handling of rounded forms. We 
find thus in these Persian sculptures of the second period a freedom of artistic expression 


7. (Cf. the stucco sculptures of Shishkin, discussed below and illustrated by Strzygowski, Asiens bilended 
Kunst, pls. 222, 223. 
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which we would seek in vain in other Islamic work of the same period, with perhaps the 
exception of a few book paintings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, fecun- 
dated by Indian or Chinese art. Is this freedom in our sculptures due to any such 
influence? I do not think so. As figure sculpture was apparently rare in Islamic Persia, 
plastic instinct might have come, through its own voluptuousness, to surprising results 
which would have been impossible had this plastic art been taken very seriously and thus 
been tied up by an established tradition, Eastern or Western. When imagination spurs 
the instinct of creation the power of realization is often greater than when the artist is 
bound by an age-old and respected tradition. 


While these sculptures of the later period are lively, expressive, well balanced and far 
from the primitiveness of the first period, they can in no way be called realistic. They are 
convincing through rhythm, not through imitation of the forms observed. They recreate 
structure, not appearance. 


[ have said that Figs. 15-17 are not necessarily of the post-Mongol period. To what 
period do the sculptures of the second group belong? The date is clearly given by their 
relation in many details to the representations which we know so well from the Persian 
potteries of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the period of which is firmly established 
by a certain number of dated pieces gathered by Kiihnel.* The identity of subjects of 
potteries and stucco sculptures is surprising. The subjects of Figs. 13 and 19 are duplicated 
in a pottery bowl in the Parish Watson collection.’ The king on the throne, surrounded 
by his retainers, with lions as symbol of royal power at his feet, is duplicated among others 
by the well-known bowl in the Peytel collection.” Of particular interest is the analogous 
handling of textile patterns, such as we observe in Figs. 12 and 19, with those found on 
Rhaghes pottery." Everything seems to justify the dating of these Persian potteries in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We have, however, another corroboration of this 
date for our stucco sculptures. Sarre and Herzfeld discovered a series of stucco sculptures 
at Kara Serai, near Mossul, the residence of the Atabeg Lulu of Mosul,” which was built 
in 631 A. H. (1233 A. D.). This date tallies perfectly with the date which we have assumed 
for the Persian stucco sculptures of the second period. 


[t is interesting to compare the Persian stucco sculptures of the second period with some 
stucco work done in Egypt at about the same period. I reproduce in Fig. 24 (two lower 
rows) a few fragments of Egyptian stucco sculpture preserved in the Arab Museum, Cairo. 
With the exception of the winged quadruped they are all fragments of stucco incense 


E. Kiihnel, Datierte persische Fayencen, in Jahrb. d. 
asiat. Kunst, 1, 1924. 

9. See pl. 37 of my publication Persian Potteries in the 
Parish-Watson Collection, New York, 1922, Weyhe. This 
publication contains color reproductions of a number of 
representative specimens. 

ro. See Munich Mohammadan Exhibition, II, pl. 96, 
or Riefstahl, op. cit., fig. 11. 

11. The diaper patterns among these designs follow a 
Sassanian tradition: they are identical with the Sassanian 
textile patterns depicted on a series of pottery jars of the 
Sassanian period on which human figures are painted. 
These jars were discovered and identified as Sassanian by 


Herzfeld (see Herzfeld, Wandmalereien von Samarra, pls. 
24, 37-42). Similar designs are also found on thirteenth 
century Rhaghes pottery (see my compilation of such 
designs in Parish-Watson collection, p. LXVI, figs. 18-23. 

12. See Sarre-Herzfeld, Reiseim Euphrat- und Tigris- 
gebiet, vol. I, pp. 239-249, pls. 96, 97. See particularly 
Herzfeld’s discussion on p. 242, dealing with the Shiite 
proclivities of Islam in the Mossul district at that period 
and stating the fact that the building trades in the Mossul 
district were at that time in Christian hands. If the 
Giaour took a chance by making figure representations, 
the Believer was obviously safe! See also: Arnold, 
Painting in Islam, p. 24. 
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burners. The peacock in the center seems to belong to an earlier style, while all the others 
seem to be of the twelfth to thirteenth century.” 


The Technique of Islamic Stucco Sculptures 


We can distinguish two techniques in our stuccoes. The majority of figures were not, 
as might be expected, formed in a mold and worked over with diverse tools while the 
stucco was still soft. They have the appearance of being entirely modeled by hand. I 
have not been able to discover any traces of an armature of wood, etc., such as was generally 
employed in Eastern Turkestan. Such an armature is less necessary in sculptures that 
lean against the background of a wall, than in detached figures. On the other hand, there 
cannot be any doubt that the little architectonic ornaments of Fig. 24 (top row) were 
formed in a mold, for the design of two of the fragments reproduced is absolutely identical 
and numerous other fragments of non-figure decoration (here not reproduced) which can 
be seen in Tchinili Kiosk Museum, Istanbul, show still more duplication of designs. 

We may assume that the hand-modeled figures were first roughly shaped by hand, and 
then, while the stucco was still soft, worked over with wooden sticks and spatulas and 
similar tools where finer modeling, as in faces, etc., was required. All sorts of repeat 
patterns can be obtained by regularly repeated impressions of the tool. Such treatment 
produces striking contrasts by reason of the shadow cast over the impressed parts. This 
effect of accentuating a background by shadow (the Tiefendunkel of Riegl and Strzygowski) 
occurs frequently in the early group of stucco sculptures, but seems to have been abandoned 
in the later sculptures, which aim, not at a surface pattern, but at a three-dimensional 
plastic effect. This shadow treatment can be studied in Fig. 2 (ornamental effect of hair 
and feather pattern of wings). The bold effects of almost undercut modeling in Fig. 13 are 
also of interest. Many details in the design of Figs. 3, 4, 5 are obtained by the impression 
of lines and by the modeling of details in relief with wooden tools. In some cases, as in 
Fig. 5, a barbotine technique seems to have been employed (note the lower part of the 
richly decorated garment). 

Probably all of these sculptures were polychromed. Like the sculptures of Chinese 
Turkestan, they were probably covered with a coating of particularly fine stucco before 
the polychromy was applied. This polychromy consists of a small range of wash colors 
and of gilding. The range of colors, so far as I have been able to observe, is: black for 
hair, eyebrows, shoes, and for outlining details of design; pink for faces; light blue, ver- 
milion, wine red, nile green for garments. Gilded details are sometimes surrounded by a 
vermilion outline. I have not found any traces of incrustation with glass beads, such as 
has been observed in Western mediaeval stucco sculpture. 

Sarre has observed that the faces of some of these sculptures seem to be somewhat 
polished, so as to show a mat sheen. This sheen seems to be the result of a classic process 
which was regularly applied to sculpture, the so-called ganosis.* Ganosis is a coating with 
tinted wax of faces and uncovered parts of the body of a sculpture. It is different from 
circumlitio, the accentuation of details or polychrome decoration of garments and 
accessories with paint. The Persian stucco sculptures offer both techniques, ganosis as 


13. The Metropolitan Museum of Art recently acquired representation almost indentical to the bird and hare on the 
in Egypt a fragment of a stucco incense burner with a fragment at the right of bottom row in Fig. 24. 
14. Bluemner, Technologie, III, p. 201. 
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well as circumlitio, and it is rather probable that the Persian technique goes back to a 
Hellenistic-Roman tradition. 

The effect of these brightly painted sculptures with their strange stylization must have 
been striking. We can only imagine it, for the colors, where they have not vanished 
altogether, have greatly faded. , 


Earlier Figure Stucco Sculpture in the Near and Middle East 


The Persian stucco figure sculptures of the tenth to the fourteenth century have had 
prototypes in the Near East. Large stucco sculptures seem to have existed in the main 
palace of Hatra (second century A. D.) if we may judge from the numerous tightly grouped 
small drill holes of a diameter of circa 1 cm. which Andrae observed on the west wall of the 
south liwan of the main palace. Some of these drill holes contain the remains of iron (?) 
nails. These nails seem to have served to hold stucco reliefs and in some of the outlines, 
formed by the drill holes or nails, figures of winged genie in loose garments can be recognized. 
These stucco reliefs collapsed and fragments may perhaps still be discovered in the ground.” 
No Achaemenid stucco sculpture has as yet been discovered. Parthian stucco figure 
sculptures are not yet known, but the American excavations in Doura Europos have 
yielded stucco sculptures from a period not later than 270 A. D. These finds—now on 
exhibition at the Yale University Museum—include stucco cornices with diverse figure 
representations such as masks, horsemen, and banquet scenes of a debased Hellenistic 
style. The figure band of these cornices measures about 12 cm. in height. Particularly 
remarkable is a block of stucco with a very crude portrait bust, modeled by hand, which is 
about 25 cm. high. We are here on the borderland of Parthian-Sassanian and Roman 
tradition. 

Recent excavations in Persia and Mesopotamia have yielded ornamental stucco 
revetments of the Parthian and Sassanian period. The peculiarity of these ornamental 
revetments seems to be that they were built up in single units, like the later fayence 
revetments.'® Examples have been discovered in the vicinity of Veramin and in Ctesiphon 
which belong to the late Sassanian period. Some of these are in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum and in the Museum of Bagdad. 

Much more important than the ornamental stucco reliefs discovered at Veramin and 
Ctesiphon are the fragments of important figure sculptures discovered on the same sites. 
The finds near Veramin were not made under scientific supervision.” The Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum acquired from this find a splendidly stylized horse’s head, two powerfully modeled 


14a. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, states that the 


goats couchant in a medallion consisting of two rows of 
Sassanian hunting reliefs of Taq i Bostan were once 


sequins reminiscent of textile designs must be considered 


polychromed. as early Islamic in spite of the Sassanian character of the 
15. Walter Andrae, Hatra, Leipzig, 1912, pt. 2, p. 139, design (ill., Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, fig. 292). 
fig. 233. These ornaments are almost square slabs (1334 by 13 


16. karthian stucco ornaments: see Glueck-Diez, 
Kunst des Islam, p. 127. Sassanian stucco ornaments in 


inches) made of pinkish stucco, with traces of a pale buff 
coating. They are about 1 inch thick and are decorated 


the Tak i-Kesra: see Diez, Kunst d. Isl. Voelker, p. XVI; 
the stucco decorations discovered by de Morgan at Qal 
a-i-hesar (Diez, op. cit., p. 66). The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York acquired recently an important Sassanian 
stucco wall revetment. On the other hand, a series of 
stucco ornaments in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum with representations of mountain 


with fairly high relief. 

17. A record of both figure and ornamental stucco 
reliefs from Veramin is given by Sarre in Figuerlicher und 
ornamentaler Wandschmuck aus spaetsassanidischer Zeit, 
in Berliner Museen, vol. 49, pp. 1-6, Berlin, 1928. See 
also Zsch. f. bild. Kunst, vol. 64, no. 8, Kunsichronik, 
pp. 58 ff. 
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heads, a male torso and head, and a large relief of a man on horseback (only the horse is 
preserved), in addition to several sections of ornamental wall revetments. Sarre justly 
ascribes these very important fragments to the late Sassanian period and explains the 
representations of men on horseback as fragments of scenes of investiture, which we know 
so well from the Sassanian rock reliefs published by Sarre and Herzfeld. According to 
Sarre, all these pieces were originally polychromed. All are about half life size. 

The discoveries of Ctesiphon are equally important. They are the fruit of an excavation 
carried on in the strictest scientific methods, on behalf of the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft 
in 1929."* In the southern wing of the palace of Ctesiphon were discovered several frag- 
ments of a wall revetment with representations of men on horseback, of which important 
fragments have been preserved, notably the head of a man in the Bagdad Museum. 

In the remains of an early church in Ctesiphon there was discovered the torso of a saint, 
life size, with rich polychromy, reminiscent of late antique style.’* Besides these fragments 
of figures, a certain number of ornamental plaques were found. 

Another—though small—specimen of Sassanian figure stucco sculpture is owned by the 
Chicago Art Institute, a small head of a Sassanian king (5 inches high) which is supposed 
to represent Kaikobad I (488-531 A. D.).”° 

The Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia recently acquired a large Sassanian stucco 
revetment in which details of several revetments seem to be assembled.” We can recognize 
in this panel the following details: 1) Sassanian king hunting the boar, closely resembling 
the representations on Sassanian rock reliefs and silver platters. 2) Revetment of boars’ 
heads in medallions studded with sequins, border of fluted calyxes enclosing rosettes.” 
3) Frieze of medallions enclosing alternatingly grapevine leaves and bunches of grapes, 
with border of rosettes. 4) Repeat design of square units: five-lobed grapevine leaves 
alternating with swimming ducks. The revetment is justly ascribed to the late Sassanian 
period, and is said to come from Chahar Tagan near Teheran. 

Sassanian tradition seems also to be alive in some important representations of animals 
in stucco: in the two friezes of walking camels which were discovered by Herzfeld in 
Samarra, one of which is of considerable size and shows low reliefs of walking and running 
camels on a deep blue ground.” 

Middle Eastern figure stucco sculptures hail from further East than Persia or 
Mesopotamia. The first specimen published belongs to the art of Gandhara in North- 
western India, dating from the third to the fifth century A. D. It is the head of a Buddha, 
modeled in the round, bearing all the earmarks of the Gandhara style, which cannot deny 


18. See Ed. Meyer, Seleukia and Kiesiphon, in Mit- 
teilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft, April, 1929, 
no. 67. A short report of the exhibition of the finds of this 
expedition is given in the Zsch. f. bild. Kunst, vol. 64, 
no. 2, Kunstchronik, pp. 14 ff. The finds are divided 
between the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and the Museum 
in Bagdad. 

19. See reproduction in Ed. Meyer, oP. cil., fig. 13. 

20. Reproduced in the Bulletin of the Chicago Art 
Institute, Jan., 1930. 

Since the writing of this article important finds of 
Parthian and Sassanian figure stuccoes have been re- 
ported, particularly by the joint expedition of the Field 
Museum and Oxford University (see Henry Field, in Art 


and Archaeology, June, 1930—Kish—and London Illus- 
trated News, Nov. 15, 1931—Hira), and by the 
Pennsylvania Museum expedition in northern Persia. 

21. Exhibited at the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art at the Royal Academy, London, 1931; no. 75 
of the catalogue. 

22. Such designs occur in Sassanian textiles: cf. 
Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pl. 64 a (textile in Berlin 
Kunstgewerbemuseum) and pl. 64 b (reproduction of 
fabric in mural painting, cave 38, at Toyoq Mazar, 
eastern Turkestan). 

23. Illustrated in Herzfeld, Wandmalereien von Sa- 
marra, pls. 75-88. 
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Fic. 21—Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Fic. 22—Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: 
Sultan with Retainers Sultan with Lions at his Feet 





Fic. 23—Istanbul, Tchinili Kiosk Museum: Hunters on Horseback 
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its Hellenistic contacts. It was published by von Lecoq,™ who states that this head was 
probably covered with a coating of particularly fine stucco, a technique which we can 
observe also in the Persian stuccoes of the Middle Ages. 

This single specimen was, however, only a forerunner of much more important discoveries 
which were recently made by French scholars in southern Afghanistan. The Musée Guimet 
in Paris has an extraordinary collection of stucco sculptures discovered in Hadda, southern 
Afghanistan, which show a much greater variety of style than the Gandhara sculptures.” 
Some of these sculptures are of striking realism, others remind one of the more 
conventionalized types of Buddhistic art. Some seem to be inspired by the grace- 
fulness of earlier Greek art, while others seem to be the forerunners of western Gothic 
expressiveness.” Technically these stucco sculptures differ from other types known. The 
faces are molded in a layer of stucco about 1 cm. thick, the hair is modeled free hand, the 
core of the molded stucco is filled with a somewhat friable, artificial sandstone-like com- 
position. Others are filled inside with mud or sand. This technique makes these sculptures 
so fragile that only the heads have been preserved. The dates must range from before 
400 to 530 A. D. It must, however, be admitted that many of them may considerably 
antedate the year 400 A.D. The whole group shows much more striking qualities than the 
Gandhara sculptures. 

A very important series of stucco sculptures analogous to those of Hadda has 
been discovered recently by Mr. André Malraux and was exhibited in Paris and New York 
in 1930 and 1931. They were discovered near Tash Kurgan, Chinese Turkestan, south of 
Kyzil, east of the Afghan border and have been published by J. Strzygowski.”” These 
sculptures of Tash Kurgan are of the same type as those of Hadda. They are assigned to 
the third or the fifth century A. D. 

The dry sands of eastern Turkestan have preserved a considerable number of stucco 
sculptures which are, as von Lecog states, beyond doubt in the wake of an artistic tradition 
coming from Gandhara; but here, again, we have to admit the possibility of an influence 
of Persian Sassanian art. 

Von Lecogq gives a very interesting analysis of the technique employed in Turkestan.”* 
The greater number of sculptures extant are cast in plaster molds. Such molds have been 
found at Shor Tchuq. They bear on their backs names in Sanscrit, probably the names 
of the Buddhistic monks who either made or owned the molds. Some of these sculptures 


24. Von Lecoq, Die buddhistische spdtantike Mittela- Les fouilles de Hadda, vol. III, Figures et figurines, Paris, , 


siens, I, pl. 6. Stucco figure representation of the Gandhara 
period is not rare. Numerous specimens have been found 
at Jaulian (related to those of Hadda, but of a more 
provincial style) and at Mora-Moradu (see Sir T. H. 
Marshall, Guide to Taxila, 1918, pp. 110-115, and Excava- 
tions at Taxila, the Stupas and Monasteries at Jaulian, in 
Memoirs, Archaeological Survey of India, no. 7, 1921. 

S.ucco figure sculpture was continued during the Gupta 
period. Such decorations were mainly applied to brick 
fagades. Also larger stucco figure sculptures of the Gupta 
period are extant (see particularly the finds at Maniya 
Matha, ill. in Coomaraswamy, Indian Art). 

25. The most important sculptures in the Musée 
Guimet are reproduced in Memoires de la Délégation 
Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan, J. J. Barthoux, 


van Oest, 1930. The stucco sculptures of Hadda have also 
been dealt with in an article by the late Gaston Migeon in 
Eastern Art, I, pp. 219-224, and by L. Bachhofer, Zur 
Plastik von Hadda, in Ostas. Zsch., 1931, pp. 106 ff. 

26. Compare as particularly remarkable types: the 
Bodhisattva, pls. 33, 34; the flower-carrying genius, an 
Indian motif, pl. 37; the head of a donor, pl. 42; a very 
Western looking ascetic, pl. 64; and the grotesque heads 
of warriors, pl. 105. 


27. The Afghan stuccos of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
Collection, in Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Paris (Stora 
Galleries, New York), 1930, 46 pls. 

28. Op. cit., pp. 12, 13. See also numerous specimens 
in the publications of Sir Aurel Stein. 
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are molded in stucco, others in clay which was left unfired. Gypsum is not everywhere 
easily obtainable in Chinese Turkestan. In the western part of the country stucco 
sculptures are fairly frequent, while in the eastern part they are almost non-extant. There, 
on account of the difficulty of securing gypsum, unbaked clay mixed with chaff and animal 
hair is substituted. This clay body has a core or skeleton of wooden sticks, around which 
bundles of rushes are tied. The clay figure is then covered with a sizing of fine white clay 
or gypsum and is finally invested with a rich polychromy. In stucco as well as in its 
substitute, clay, freestanding figures are rare; the figures are almost always attached to the 
background of a wall. 

Among these sculptures in stucco or clay fairly large examples are known, such as the 
row of figures which decorated the wall surrounding the stupa in the Eastern City near 
Su-Bashi-Laengaer, north of Kutsha.” 

Besides these molded sculptures there exist works of free sculpture modeled by hand over 
a fragile core of sticks and rushes. Strzygowski publishes a few reliefs, discovered by 
Oldenbourg at Shikshin.*® We find in these amazing high reliefs a surprisingly free style of 
great beauty. If the originals of these fragile sculptures—or at least plaster casts—were 
accessible in a western museum, they would rank among the great masterpieces of sculpture. 
As things are, we have to be satisfied with photographs. These Shikshin sculptures, which 
were perhaps destroyed soon after their discovery, make us realize how many masterpieces 
may have been lost and how incomplete we must consider our knowledge of the art of Asia. 

Stucco was also used in eastern Turkestan in a third way: a rough sculpture 
was executed in rough stone and the details were worked in stucco over this core. This 
technique offers a strange parallel to a similar use of stucco in the West. During the 
Roman period stucco was used in this way in Egypt. Similar instances are recorded in 
Pompeii and numerous roughly worked stone capitals of the late Roman period had the 
details executed in stucco. The famous giant Buddha of Bamyan, Afghanistan, as well as 
other sculptures of a smaller size were executed in this technique. 


Eastern Stucco Sculpture and its Relation to Mediterranean Stucco Sculpture 


Strzygowski entitles his article on the stucco sculptures of Cividale Das Orientalische 
Italien™ and sees in these sculptures of Cividale a relation to Eastern, probably Meso- 
potamian, stucco sculptures. He takes up the same problem in his Baukunst der Armenier 
(p. 728) and states that the stucco technique was brought by the Goths to the West and 
that the workers were probably Persians. He discusses mainly the ornamental motives of 
* the Cividale sculptures and compares them particularly with Coptic ornament; on the 
other hand, he points out the Byzantine character of the sculptures. His thesis of the 
Oriental character of the Cividale sculptures has been generally endorsed, particularly 
by Diehl.*? 

Stucco sculpture in the West deserves a detailed study, which I hope to undertake in 
another article. For the moment [ will limit myself to a short survey, which will show that 


29. See von Lecog, op. cit., p. 12. 31. Strzygowski, Das orientalische Italien, in Monat- 
30. See Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, figs. 222, shefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1909. 
223. He calls these “stucco” sculptures. The photo- 32. Diehl, Manuel d’art Byzantin, 2nd edition, pp. 


graphs were furnished Strzygowski by the Russian scholar 388, 380. 
Oldenbourg. 
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the technique of stucco sculpture was known around the Mediterranean basin from a very 
early period, and that, as a result, there seems no technical reason to compel us to think 
that the occurrence of early mediaeval stucco can be explained only by Mesopotamian 
influence. 

Stucco sculpture was produced in Egypt as early as the eighteenth dynasty. Numerous 
sculptors’ models are still extant which were executed in this technique. 

A considerable number of figure reliefs in stucco were discovered in Knossos, Crete, 
dating from the late Minoan period, ca. 1500-1350 B. C.** 

Stucco sculpture flourished in Egypt during the late Roman period. The portrait 
masks in stucco found on mummies of this period count by the hundreds. We can study 
in these heads the gradual change from the Hellenistic, formal, or realistic style to 
the conventionalization of the Coptic style. 

The Metropolitan Museum in New York owns a curious Egypto-Roman, so-called Coptic 
stucco statuette of the fourth or fifth century A. D. representing, modeled in the round, a 
female figure, quite highly polychromed.™ This figure may be compared, in spite of the 
difference in size, to the large stucco statue discovered in Ctesiphon (see below). 

A different type of stucco sculpture, probably belonging to an earlier period, appears in a 
curious figure of a life-size child only fragmentarily preserved in the British Museum. 
This interesting sculpture—still of strongly Hellenistic character—is executed in very thin 
gypsum. It was discovered in Cyrenaica. 

Classic authors bear witness to the use of stucco for sculptor’s models and as a substitute 
for more precious materials in statuary in Greece and Rome.*® While the extant Roman 
stuccoes are generally wall revetments in very low relief, with small figure subjects generally 
enclosed in a regular repeat of squares or medallions covering ceiling or wall, we have also 
Roman stucco sculptures in high relief, such as, for instance, the large figure of a griffin 
on Pompeian red ground in the remains of one of the Roman houses which preceded the 
palace of the Flavians on the Palatine in Rome. The series of Roman stucco reliefs with 
large figures is opened by the reliefs in the Stabian thermae and the thermae of the forum 
in Pompeii. Although the buildings of both thermae are certainly earlier—the thermae of 
the forum are dated about 80 B. C.—the stucco reliefs in both buildings must date from 
the early Imperial period. Those preserved in the Stabian thermae are in the palaestra, 
to the left. They represent among others: Hercules holding a rhyton, a pugilist 
apoxyomenos, Zeus, Daedalus, and Icarus. It is to be noted that we find here already the 
composition of a figure standing in an aedicula which we will find much later in 
San Sebastiano near Rome and in the Orthodox Baptistery in Ravenna. A similar stucco 
composition is found in the Naples Museum.** The stucco reliefs in the thermae of the 
forum are still more important. We see here large over-life-size tritons in strong relief 
carrying vases, on one of the end walls, to right and left of a semicircular apse. Other 
stucco reliefs, more closely resembling those of the Stabian thermae are in the upper part 


33. Cf. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, III, Saglio, Dictionnaire, II, 1714. For Egypt: Flinders Petrie, 


Pp. 517. 

34. Metropolitan Museum, accession no. 12.185.4. 

35. Bluemner, article on “gypsum” in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopaedie des klass. Altertumes, vol. VII, 1912; 
and Bluemner, Tchnologie, II, 145. See also Daremberg- 


Arts et métiers de Vancienne Egypte, chapter XV, figs. 133, 
134; and Guimet, Antinoé. 

36. Number 9578. Compare also numbers 9596 and 
9625, where stucco is intermingled with painting (Bacchus 
and Silenus). 
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of the wall in the hall of the terra cotta caryatides in the same thermae. The earliest 
stucco figure sculptures in high relief and of considerable size are a series which were 
discovered in the thermae northeast of the theater of Ostia and which are now preserved 
in one of the vaults of the horrea of Epaphroditus and Agathianus. These sculptures 
include a number of “life-size’’ amorini and one larger female head which may possibly 
have been the center of an ornamental medallion. These sculptures date from the fourth 
century and seem to be unique. The following group of large-size stucco sculptures date 
from about 400 A. D. and are found in the so-called Platonia under the church of San 
Sebastiano on the via Appia in Rome. In this Platonia are a series of niches, each niche 
decorated with a treble arcade in perspective, the center arcade exceeding the others in 
height and importance. In each niche stands a figure of respectable size executed in 
basso relievo. In the museum of San Sebastiano are two practically life-size male heads in 
stucco, reminiscent of Egyptian stucco masks, and the broken figure of a peacock, which 
must have been almost the size of the bronze peacocks in the Vatican museum. The stucco 
reliefs in the niches of San Sebastiano are the direct prototypes of the row of standing 
figures in the middle zone of the decoration of the Orthodox Baptistery in Ravenna. These 
monuments seem to establish a chain of Roman tradition in the field of stucco sculpture. 
. There has been much discussion about the date of the stucco sculptures in Cividale,*’ 
which have been assigned to the twelfth century or to a period even earlier than the 
eighth. A certain number of stucco sculptures apparently of the Carlovingian period have 
been signalled in Tirol and Switzerland;** a fine series of stucco sculptures exist in a number 
of Saxon churches®® which date undoubtedly from the eleventh to the early thirteenth 
century. One of these latter stucco works—the group in the cathedral at Erfurt—was 
decorated, according to Panofsky, with glass pastes and semiprecious stones. The same 
mode of decoration is found in some of the ornamental borders of the stuccoes of Cividale. 
This technical peculiarity makes it rather probable that the Cividale sculptures belong to 
the same school and period as those in Erfurt, which date from the twelfth century. This 
would tally with the dates of other stucco sculptures in Upper Italy, which have been 
preserved in the tabernacle of San Ambrogio in Milan and in the church of San Pietro ai 
Monti in Civate, near Como.*’ Stucco has been used also in the decoration of a number of 
Catalonian altar frontals of the twelfth century.” 


37. For the stuccoes of Cividale see: Gino Fogolari, 39. See Luetgen, Romanische Plastik, 1923, pl. 3, 
Cividale del Friuli, Bergamo, 1906; Strzygowski, Das Gernrode; pl. 4, Gernrode; pl. 22, Kaiser Friedrich 
orientalische Italien, in Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Museum; pls. 23, 24, cathedral, Erfurt; pl. 46, St. 


I, 1909; Venturi, Storia dell’ Arie, II, p. 127; Rivoira, 
Origini dell’ Architettura Lombarda, 1, pp. 110, 115, 116; 
Dalton, Byzantine Ari and Archaeology, p. 115; Diehl, 
Manuel d'art Byzantin, 2nd edition, pp. 388, 389; Wulff, 
Alichristl..und Byz. Kunst, 1st ed., p. 605. 

The entire problem of stucco sculpture in the early 
Middle Ages (ornamental and figured) is dealt with by 
Clemen in Romanische Monumentalmalerei in den Rhein- 
landen, pp. 48 ff. 


38. The much-scattered information about these 
stucco sculptures is given by Carlo Cecchetti, Miscellanea 
Cividalese, in Memorie storiche Foregiuliese, vol. XXIII, 
1927. There also are important commentaries on the relief 
of Cividale. 


Michael, Hildesheim. Panofsky, Deutsche Plastik, pl. 14, 
Enger, Westphalia; pl. 18, Gernrode; pl. 20, Gernrode 
and Quedlinburg; pl. 29, cathedral, Erfurt; pls. 30, 32, 
formerly Groeningen, now Kaiser Friedrich Museum; 
pls. 33, 34, St. Michael, Hildesheim; pl. 36, St. Godehard, 
Hildesheim; pl. 37, Halberstadt and Hecklingen, ab. 1225. 

40. For Civate cf.: V. Barelli, San Pietro ai Monti a 
Civate, in Rivista Archeologica Comese; and Dartein, Etudes 
sur V’architecture lombarde, 1878, pl. 20. 


41. To judge from the reproductions, the Catalonian 
stucco reliefs are in exceedingly: low relief. They are found 
only in Catalonia and are particularly characteristic of the 
province of Lérida, in which, according to Cook, Moorish 
influence was particularly strong. Cook has dealt with 
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Fic. 24—Istanbul, Tchinili Kiosk M useum (top row); Cairo, Arab Museum (two lower rows): 
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Fic. 25—Chicago, Art Institute: Relief of Warrior on Horseback 
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A whole series of important stucco sculptures can be observed in southern Italy. There 
is an important ambo with stucco decoration in the church of Sta. Maria del Lago near 
Moscupo, Abruzzi, a work of master Nicodemo, dated 1159.“ Stucco work of the fourteenth 
century is found in the church of San Giovanni del Toro at Ravello (St. Catherine). A 
quite important stucco composition, Entombment and Assumption of the Virgin, is found 
nearby in the Cathedral of Scala (date, 1332). This latter composition is technically of 
interest: wooden dummies are covered with stucco very skillfully and show elaborate 
details in the execution. 

The preceding observations seem to show clearly that figure sculpture in stucco 
was produced in the Mediterranean basin at least as early as in the East. During the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods stucco sculpture was current in the West. There does not 
seem to be any necessity of tracing back Western stucco sculpture in the late Roman or 
early mediaeval periods to any Oriental source, as far as the technique is concerned. I 
do not think that it is necessary to assume the coming of Eastern (Mesopotamian) stucco 
workers to the West to explain the Western stucco sculptures of figure subjects. 

The type of design and of ornament which we find in late Roman and early 
mediaeval stucco sculpture shows certainly many elements which are different 
from the plastic conception of Hellenistic art and the following phases of Roman art. 
Two-dimensionality is more and more prevailing. The principle of Tiefendunkel sets 
a light, two-dimensionally treated motif on the dark shadow of a hollowed-out background. 
This style is generally attributed to Oriental influence. It seems that with the development 
of spatial composition in Roman architecture, a two-dimensional, non-plastic style of 
decoration was a necessity. This urge towards two-dimensional ornament may have used 
Oriental inspirations, but we must admit the possibility that not only the Eastern provinces 
of the Empire, but the capital itself contributed towards the formation of the new style. 
When we know more about Parthian and Sassanian architecture than we now know, 
when the ruins of Antioch have revealed their secrets, it is possible that the theory of the 
Oriental origin of the two-dimensional style of decoration will have to be somewhat 
revised. 

SUP PLEMENT 


While this article was in print I had occasion to study a very interesting stucco relief 
owned by the Chicago Art Institute (Fig. 25). At first glance this stucco relief offers 
several details which tempt one to assign it to a very early period. Close examination, 
however, proves that it belongs to the group of Persian stucco sculptures of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. While the swastika maeander, intermingled with rosettes, 
occurs in the period of the Sassanids and the early Caliphate, we must not forget that most 
elaborate maeander friezes are found in Seljuk architecture of the thirteenth century 
(Sultan Han near Kaisarieh, Ak Han near Gondjarly, for instance). The baggy trousers 
and small shoes suggest similar features in Sassanian art; analogies can, however, also be 
found in Persian miniature painting as late as the fourteenth century. 


these stucco reliefs in Early Spanish Panel Painting in the scriptions of the appearance and technique of these very 
Plandiura Collection, in Art Bulltin, XI, 2, pp. 155 ff., and interesting reliefs. 

in Stucco Altar Frontals of Catalonia, in Art Studies, II, 42. See Bertaux, Arts de l’lialie Méridionale, pl. 
pp. 41-81. The same author is preparing a large publication XXIV, who mentions other less important stucco work. 


of these altar frontals, which no doubt will contain de- 








The treatment of the floral background is very interesting on account of the vividness, 
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which contrasts strongly with the formalism of the background of Fig. 23, with which 


otherwise it has the subject in com mon. 


TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 


Fic. 1. Figure of a Youth. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. Height, 62 cm. Published by Sarre, op. cit., fig. 97. 
According to Sarre, polychromy of blue, red, and gold. 
Sarre considers this piece as a fragment of a throne scene 
and ascribes it to the eleventh to twelfth century. The 
figure may represent a retainer or one of those genii hold- 
ing a wreath which we find in late classic art and which 
have undergone strange vicissitudes in Islamic art. Two 
trousered youths—quite similar to the stucco figure under 
discussion—can be seen on an early fourteenth century 
miniature painting, holding themselves in the air on either 
side of the throne of the sultan (reproduced in Martin, 
Miniature Painting, I, pl. 15). The Kufic inscriptions on 
the sleeve band and the apparently embroidered roundel 
on the shoulder are worthy of notice. 


Fic. 2. Sphinx. Property of H. Kevorkian, New 
York. Height, 53.5 cm. Porous stucco, with many air 
bubbles. Polychromy noticeable only in very faint traces. 
Front paw restored. Note the detail of hair and wings 
executed with knife or wooden tools. The leaf-shaped 
headdress is found in the representations of angels in 
many Islamic miniatures of a later period. 

Fic. 3. Large Standing Figure. Property of H. Kevor- 
kian, New York. Height, 145 cm. Porous white stucco. 
Polychromy: The background of the front of the tiara ver- 
milion, traces of black in the hair. The part of the dress 
above the necklace vermilion. The kaftan crimson with 
blue stripes and faint traces of black diaper designs. Sleeve 
stripes with Kufic lettering on blue ground, with traces of 
gilding. The scabbard of the cutlass and the palmette in 
front vermilion. The boots black. 


Fic. 4. Figure of a Retainer. Property of Stephen 
Bourgeois, New York. Height, 73.5 cm. Numerous traces 
of polychromy. The top of the tiara shows traces of bright 
vermilion. The outer, upper band of the crown was pale 
blue, the palmette motifs, small and large, were vermilion, 
while the motifs framing the smal! palmettes are of the 
same cobalt blue as the top band of the crown. The upper 
band of the crown and the palmettes, outlined with gold. 
Below the crown a rope motif, vermilion with golden edge. 
The hair black, th face flesh colored, with traces of polish. 
Eyes and pupils indicated in black. The lips red. In the 
chin there is visible a drill hole, for which I have no 
explanation. The color on the sleeve band with Kufic 
inscription can no longer be determined. The ground of 
the sleeve band was blue. The kaftan shows traces of 
cobalt blue. This figure gives the impression of a statue. 
The unfinished condition of the back makes it, however, a 
certainty that the figure formed part of a high relief. 
The treatment of the design of the tiara shows a considera- 
ble resemblance to the crown of the famous angels of 
heroic size, formerly in the city wall of Konya, now in the 
Konya Museum, which must be assigned to the tenth or 
eleventh century. (See Sarre, Jslamische Kleinkunst, pp. 
5, 6, pl. 1.) The crowns of the Konya angels have been 
studied by Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeologische 
Reise in Euphrat-und Tigrisgebiet, 11, p. 260, fig. 257. 


Fic. 5. Standing Male Figure. Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Height, 51 cm., width 30.5 cm. Rich, well preserved 
polychromy. The textile of the kaftan shows a pattern 
of stripes; each stripe contains a pattern in black on light 
blue of lozenges enclosing lightly sketched floral motives. 
Flaps, the cuffs at the wrists, and the clasp on the shoulder 
are light red. The diadem shows touches of red; hair and 
boots are black. Note the strip with Kufic inscription on 
the sleeves, a fashion which is frequently found on minia- 
tures of the Abbassid period, but not any more on 
miniatures of the Mongol period. This gives a terminus 
ante quem for the dating of this statue, which must have 
been made before the Mongol conquest, i. e., before 1250 
A.D. 


Fic. 6. Head of a Bearded Sultan. Property of Stephen 
Bourgeois, New York. Height, 32 cm. Polychromy: No 
traces left on upper part of the turban. The diagonally 
striped part of the turban is pale green striped with gold. 
Below this is an undulated band, which, in the part 
nearest to the turban, is green; the lower part, however, 
is red, heightened with gold. The face is flesh tinted. 
The eyebrows are penciled in black, and strokes of dark 
brown on eyebrow and lower lid accentuate the design. 
The iris of the eye is pale blue, the pupil black. Beard 
and moustachios were black. The stucco is of cream color, 
somewhat granulated. There are a number of irregular 
incisions, like drill holes in the back. This would suggest 
that this head formed part of a high relief, that it was 
modeled separately and then affixed with pegs to the relief. 
The upper part of the turban may not be in the original 
condition. 

Fic. 7. Head of a Youth. Property of A. Kalebdjian, 
Paris. Height 35 cm., width 25 cm. Traces of poly- 
chromy. The simple design of the tiara seems to assign 
this piece to an earlier period. Slight restorations in the 
surface may have caused the mask-like rigidity of this 
head. 


Fic. 8. Statuetie of a Genius (?) Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, Lady Marling bequest (A 20-1928). 
Rich polychromy: The top of the turban blue; the cap 
enclosed shows red ground. Hair black; the kaftan blue, 
with red triangle at base; the borders of the trousers red; 
the pouch on the left side vermilion. To judge from the 
attitude of the arms, this figure was probably one of those— 
sometimes winged—genii which are seen hovering in the 
air above the figure of the ruler. Cf. the commentary to 
Fig. 1. 

Fic. 9. Seated Female Figure. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, Lady Marling bequest (A 22-1928). 
The top of the cap red, with black outline. The front part 
of the cap shows a blue field, while the sides are red; the 
kaftan blue. Very curious is the almost cross-shaped 
pendant of the necklace. 

Fic.10. Standing Figure. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, Lady Marling bequest (A 21-1928). The head 
covered with a cloth similar to the Arab kafiya. The top 
of the headcloth blue; the hair black; the kaftan striped 
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blue. The éiraz stripes on the sleeves show a scrolled vine 
pattern instead of the usual Kufic lettering. 


Fic. 11. Figure of a Youth. Property of H. Kevorkian, 
New York. Heighto1 cm., width 63cm. The polychromy 
of this most important specimen has disappeared. Only 
the left arm shows a firaz ribbon. This is as unusual as 
the rectangular plaque with three lines of Kufic inscription 
on the left breast. The lozenge pattern of the coat was 
doubtless polychromed and is in keeping with other diaper 
patterns known on stucco sculpture and painted figure 
decorations on ceramics. No doubt this figure formed 
part of a relief. It seems to be impossible to determine 
the action of the figure represented. 


Fic. 12. Relief Showing Two Figures. Property of H- 
Kevorkian, New York. Total height 75.5 cm., height of 
figures 53.5 cm., width (as shown) 43 cm. A vertical break 
goes through the middle of this relief. It is very probable 
that something is missing between the two figures, and 
that they are perhaps two assembled fragments of a Jong 
frieze of standing figures (retainers?) with perhaps a sultan 
in the center. Rich polychromy: Background blue with 
traces of black, caps red, the sides of the caps black, the 
faces with black outlines. The left figure: red kaftan with 
blue details, galoons blue and ocher, outline in black, soft 
leather boots black. The right figure: red cap, black 
hair, the kaftan red with textile pattern of lattice design 
enclosing cross motives outlined in black on red, the under 
kaftan blue, the trousers striped blue and red, the molded 
frame pale blue with traces of floral decoration in red 
outlined in black. The Kufic inscription on the back- 
ground of spiral scrolls shows faint traces of polychromy. 
The sleeves seem to have had firaz stripes with Kufic 
inscription as in Figs. 1, 3, 4, 5. This relief as well as the 
following seems to occupy chronologically an intermediate 
position. While the sculpture is very crude and shows 
signs of a fairly early period, the fluid decoration of 
background of the Kufic writing seems to indicate a later 
period. 

Fic. 13. Group of Personages. Louvre, Paris. Height 
35 cm., width 35 cm. Traces of polychromy. This slab 
seems to have been part of a wall decoration in which 
figure representations were enclosed in a system of raised 
bands forming polygons or stars. The representation is 
in keeping with similar representations in Rhages poly- 
chrome pottery—though somewhat archaic in style: a 
sultan seated on the throne conversing with a favorite to 
his right; a servant stands to his left. Textile patterns 
indicated in the polychromy: a medallion design on the 
kaftan of the prince, a cross design formed by four-pointed 
lozenges forming an allover repeat over the kaftan of the 
servant. To be noticed is the treatment of the decorative 
foliage, the background of annular motives, and the dish 
with fruit above the group. Probably the same transi- 
tional period as Fig. 12. 


Fic. 14. Head with Conical Bonnet. Property of D. 
Kelekian, New York. Height 21.5 cm. The surface is so 
much weathered that no traces of polychromy have re- 
mained. It is not impossible that this head belongs to 
the same series as Figs. 15-17. 


Fic. 15. Female Head. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Ber- 
lin. Height 19 cm. Published by Sarre, op. cit., fig. 99. 
Same date and remarks as for Figs. 16, 17. 


Fics. 16, 17. Female Head. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. Height 21 cm. Published by Sarre, in Amiliche 
Berichte aus den Kgl. Kunstsammlungen, Maerz, 1914, 
vol. XXXV, no. 6, figs. 100 and 101. Said to come from 
Rhaghes. Assigned by Sarre to the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. Traces of polychromy. According to 
Sarre the surface was polished. 


Fic. 18. Female Head. Property of Indjoudjian, Paris. 
Height 25 cm., width 16 cm. Slight restoration of the 
surface. 


Fic. 19. The Sultan Entertained by a Favorite. Property 
of Elizabeth Titzel Riefstahl, Rome. Height 19 cm., 
width 15.25 cm. Polychromy: The left side of the throne 
shows traces of red. The hair of the personages black. 
The faces show pinkish and yellowish hues (perhaps 
slightly touched up), the sultan’s kaftan traces of nile 
green, the favorite’s kaftan blue with traces of gold; the 
semicircular spread at the base shows sequins of gold 
outlined in red, the drapery below red. This disk, like 
the two following ones, was certainly an architectonic 
ornament. 


Fic. 20. Small Female Head. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. Height 8cm. Published by Sarre, op. cit., fig. 103. 
This piece was perhaps the head of a sphinx, like Fig. 2. 


Fic. 21. Sultan with Retainers. Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, Berlin. Diameter 18 cm. Published by Sarre, 
op. cit., fig. 105. 


Fic. 22. Sultan on his Throne, Lions at his Feet. Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. Diameter 23 cm. Published 
by Sarre, op. cit., fig. 104. 


Fic. 23. Fragment of Freize with Hunters on Horseback. 
Tchinili Kiosk Museum, Istanbul. Published by Sarre, 
Seldschuckische Kleinkunst, and by Martin, History of 
Oriental Carpets. Handmodeled, not molded, as are the 
other fragments of the same origin in the same museum 
(see Fig. 24, top row). 


Fic. 24 (top row). Three Fragments with Figure Decora- 
tions. Tchinili Kiosk Museum, Istanbul. These three 
fragments, as well as a considerable number of other pieces 
with representations of animals or plant motives, are said 
to be of the same origin (Diarbekir). 


Fic. 24 (two lower rows). Five Fragments of Stucco Deco- 
rations of Egyptian Origin. Thirteenth-fourteenth century, 
Arab Museum, Cairo. The first fragment represents a 
winged quadruped. The other pieces are fragments of 
incense burners made of stucco, of which the Cairo Mu- 
seum has a considerable collection. The similarity in 
style with the animal friezes in Istanbul, coming from 
Diarbekir, is evident. The same period is to be assumed. 


Fic. 25. Relief of Warrior on Horseback. Chicago Art 
Institute. Registration number 26.1218-C.8097. Said to 
have been found near Rhaghes. Greatest height: 30 cm. 
London exhibition of Persian Art, 1931, Cat. number 35. 
The head entirely restored, also a few other details. 
There are not traces of polychromy noticeable. I am 
greatly obliged to Miss Julie Michelet of the Art Institute 
in Chicago for having attracted my attention to this 
important piece and for having provided me with the 
photograph reproduced here. The ugly restoration of the 
head has since been removed. 








THE ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE 
OF MOISSAC 


PART I (2)* 
BY MEYER SCHAPIRO 
THE TYMPANUM 


HE first Romanesque art of Moissac appears in numerous capitals, some deco- 
rated with religious subjects. Larger reliefs are of single figures. The whole 
recalls an illuminated Bible in which the miniatures of each book are preceded 
by a full-page figure of the author. Initials are fancifully wrought with 
beasts and flowers as on some of the capitals. 

In the tympanum of the south portal (Figs. 92, 93) the sculpture of Moissac becomes 
truly monumental. It is placed above the level of the eye, and is so large as to dominate 
the entire entrance. It is a gigantic semicircular relief, five meters and sixty-eight centi- 
meters in diameter, framed by a slightly pointed archivolt in three orders. Its great mass 
is supported by a magnificently ornamented lintel, a sculptured trumeau, and two doorposts 
of cusped profile, on which are carved figures of Peter and the prophet Isaiah. The portal 
is sheltered by a salient barrel-vaulted porch, decorated on its lower inner walls with reliefs 
representing incidents from the Infancy of Christ, the story of Lazarus and Dives, and the 
Punishment of Avarice and Unchastity. On the exterior of this porch, which is attached 
to the south wall of the western tower of the church, the figures of the abbot Roger (1115- 
1131) and St. Benedict (?) have been set above engaged columns. 

In its grouping and concentration of sculpture the porch is comparable in enterprise to 
an arch of triumph. The tympanum alone is a work of architecture, for twenty-eight 
blocks of stone were brought together to form its surface. That so shortly after the 
reémergence of figure carving in stone, such great monuments were attempted, testifies 
to the rapidity of development and the unhampered ambitions of monastic builders in the 
presence of new means and new powers. 

On the tympanum, about a central group of a gigantic crowned Christ enthroned in 
majesty with the four symbols of the evangelists and two seraphim, are placed the four- 
and-twenty elders bearing chalices and various stringed instruments (Figs 93-106). These 
verses of the fourth and fifth chapters of the apocalyptic vision of John are almost literally 
rendered. 


Revelations iv, 2 . . . and behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat 
on the throne. 


3. And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone; 
and there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like to an emerald. 


*For the first installment of this study see The Art Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 3. 
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4. And round about the throne were four and twenty seats; and upon the 
seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and 
they had on their heads crowns of gold. .. . 

6. And before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal: and 
in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind. 

7. And the first beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a calf, and 
the third beast had a face as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying 
eagle. . . 

v, 1. And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a book 
written within and on the back side, sealed with seven seals. 





oe 


8... . and four and twenty elders ..., having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of the saints. . . . 


The tympanum does not render a specific line of the apocalyptic text but a characteristic 
and impressive moment of the vision. It omits the “lightnings and thunderings and 
voices” and the “seven lamps of fire burning before the throne;” and although the elders 
are given instruments and phials, they do not kneel before the lamb, as in the verse which 
describes them, “having everyone of them harps and golden vials full,of odors, which are 
the prayers of saints.” The two angels with scrolls are likewise abstracted from their 

immediate context (Rev. v, 2, mentions one angel, and v, 11, “ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands’’), and with their six wings are the seraphim of 
Isaiah’s vision (Isaiah vi, 2), not John’s. Unlike the text of Revelation, Christ blesses with 
His right hand and holds the sealed book in His left, while the four beasts, whose 
evangelistic symbolism is absent from John, are given the books a later tradition ascribed 
to them. The crown and cross nimbus of Christ are also additions to the original vision. 
The symbols have not the six wings or the many eyes a literal rendering would demand 
(Rev. iv, 8), but only two wings, in departure from both John and Ezekiel. Their arrange- 
ment about the throne follows the order of the heads of Ezekiel’s tetramorph rather than 
the text of John. 


With all these modifications of the vision, the tympanum is yet wonderfully in accord 
with it. A simple hierarchical conception of the apocalyptic numbers is expressed in its 
design. The central and largest figure is the one God; next in magnitude are the two 
seraphim; then follow the four symbolic beasts, and smallest and most removed from 
Christ are the twenty-four elders in three rows. The symbolic beauty of this conception, 
which is unique in the iconography of the theme, will be apparent from a confrontation 
with some ancient traditional version like the great mosaic of St. Paul’s in Rome.** Here 
only the bust of Christ is represented in a large medallion, above tiny angels; the symbols 
fly in a vast heaven beside Him, while the elders, grouped in two unequal rows of twelve, 
are tall figures, as large as the object of their veneration. 

Beside this theological contrast of magnitude and number, the abstract elements of 
design, the symmetry, and proliferation of energetically opposed animated lines, enforce 
the vision and acquire a religious content, and the numerous details of terrestrial ornament 


98. Venturi Storia dell’ arte italiana, I, fig. 79. 
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and distinctions, unmentioned in the text, contribute to the reality of heavenly splendor. 
The meander ribbon, issuing from the jaws of monsters, bounds the whole vision, and is 
lost under the wings of the seraphim and symbols, like the heaven of some primitive 
cosmogony. 

The attribution of repose to only one figure in the whole tympanum, the seated Christ, 
Who is placed in the center of the field, and the surrounding of this dominating center with 
large figures in most energetic movement, are conceived in the very spirit of apocalyptic 
imagery. The concentration of the heads of the numerous little elders on the central figure 
of Christ produces an effect of peripheral waves of excitement reaching out to the corners 
of the tympanum. Ten of the elders sit with legs crossed; the others acquire a similar 
animation by the contrasts of limbs and instruments. The wavy lines of the sea of glass, 
the meandering ribbon under the archivolt, and the dense, serried feathers of the many 
wings contribute further to the restlessness of the whole. The focus is maintained 
throughout, and all the details revolve about Christ. Even the sea of glass halts for a 
moment before His feet; the amplitude of the wave is noticeably greater here in 
acknowledgment of the common center. 

The thirty-one figures are symmetrically distributed in contrasting directions. In the 
center is the vertical Christ; around Him the circle of symbolic beasts flanked by the two 
seraphim; and beside and below them, in horizontal bands, are the seated elders. The 
zoning of the latter parallels the lintel, so that the frieze of rosettes seems a part of the 
figure composition, and a great cross is thereby created, of the vertical Christ and the 
trumeau, and these bands of elders and the lintel. The side doorposts further prolong the 
verticals of the seraphim and oppose the horizontal bands above by their contrasting 
divisions; while their scalloped contours flank the trumeau just as the similar curves of 
the symbols accost the central figure of Christ. 

This architectural composition is stressed by the distinct isolation of all the elements. 
The elders are grouped as separate individuals in clear alignment. The encroachments of 
one figure on another are only peripheral and never obscure the latter. The high relief of 
the wavy borders of the horizontal zones provides a definite boundary of the groups of 
elders; and the difference of scale between Christ, the symbols and the seraphim, creates 
an equally effective segregation. 

The distribution of the figures and the zoning of groups of elders do not correspond 
strictly to any underlying architectural divisions. The appearance of molded frames 
between the bands of elders is a sculptured contrivance rather than an actual jointing. 
Likewise, the central group of Christ and the symbols is independent of the structure of the 
tympanum, and is composed on several slabs on which figures have been carved without 
much attention to the joints. It was inevitable that these should to some extent correspond 
to the figures, but the latter are not determined by them. Whatever appearance of archi- 
tectonic order the tympanum produces is the result of an independent design which has a 
decorative regularity and a symmetry to a large extent self-evolved. This conception of 
tympanum design must be distinguished from that of Chartres and of Gothic portals, in 
which each group corresponds to an architectural division of the registers of the lintel and 
the upper lunette. It accords with the latter only in so far as the use of numerous slabs, 
as in a mosaic composition, imposed some system or economy on the sculptor and demanded 
that he avoid the extension of one figure on two slabs as much as possible. Hence the 
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smaller elders are carved singly or in groups of two upon single blocks of stone; but the 
larger Christ and the adjoining figures are cut by the joints of several slabs. Compare this 
with Chartres, where each voussoir has its own figure or self-contained ornament and the 
main figures of the tympana, like Christ and the Virgin, are carved on single blocks of stone. 

Within the symmetrical design and simple arrangement of its numerous parts, the 
tympanum includes irregularities which are manifestly planned, but not apparent without 
close examination. These irregularities are not the variations inevitable in human work- 
manship, to which in sentimental reaction from machinery people attribute an absolute 
aesthetic worth, but genuine distortions of a sequence or a canonical geometric form. They 
produce expressive contrasts and exciting interruptions, in accord with the restless 
animation of the tympanum as a whole. Thus the lines below the uppermost band of 
elders are not only wavy and discontinuous; they are not even strictly parallel. The even 
number of figures on the lowest zone and the symmetry of the whole tympanum precluded 
an elder directly beneath Christ. Such a figure would have detracted from the exclusive 
centrality of the latter and given too great a prominence to the vertical axis in a primarily 
radial and concentric scheme. Yet the sculptor, with a fine feeling for the exigency of the 
design, and in avoidance of a static precision, has arranged the heads of the four elders 
beneath Christ in an asymmetrical series, so that one is nearer to the axis than the other 
(Figs. 93, 104). The parallel rather than divergent diagonals of the instruments confirm 
this asymmetry, and produce a conflict of directions within the group of four. 

This deviation from the expected symmetry is as shrewdly sustained in the lintel, where 
there is likewise no single central unit but a juncture of rosettes at a point to the left of the 
axis of the tympanum and the central division of the row of elders. This slight pre- 
ponderance of the right side of the lintel is perhaps designed to balance the arm of Christ 
extended at the left. But the shifting of the axes is a corollary of a more general move- 
ment in the design of the whole. 

Just as the ten rosettes are not distributed with equal intervals, the heads of the elders 
show a similar casualness in their arrangement, which appears rhythmical and necessary 
when more closely observed. If we number as 1 to 8 (from left to right) the separate slabs 
on which the lower zone of elders is carved, we see that the head of the inner figure of 4 is 
farther from the axis than the opposed head on 5; and in consequence, the interval between 
the two heads on 4 is less than on 5; the inner head of 3 is, in contrasting interval, farther 
from the axis than the corresponding head on 6, and its distance from its mate is less than 
in 6. On each side there is one interposition of a chalice in a wide interval. But these two 
chalices are not symmetrical; one is in the extreme left block, the other in the fifth, near 
the center of the whole zone. If the bosses of the heads are considered single plastic units 
of equal magnitude and salience, and the chalices, minor masses, then the pattern of 
bump and hollow is hardly as regular as the general orderliness of the tympanum would 
lead us to expect. On the zone above there are two groups of three elders (Figs. 98, 99). 
On the left they are arranged: two, large interval, one; on the right the three are separated 
by two large intervals. 

In the symmetrical central group of Christ, the symbols, and the seraphim the dynamic 
character of the codrdination is especially apparent. The seven heads form an elliptical figure 
of horizontal major axis in contrast to the dominant vertical Christ and in closer accord 
with the shape of the tympanum. The wings of the lion have been turned upward to connect 
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his head with the left seraph, a modification of the symmetry of the two lower beasts, which 
adds wonderfully to their energetic movement. In contrast to the flexed arm of the left 
seraph, the left arm of the other seraph is designed to complete the ellipse of the heads. 
The implied figure is not really an ellipse, but a more irregular form, since the heads of the 
seraphim are nearer to the upper than to the lower symbols. The bull’s head is higher than 
the lion’s, the eagle’s higher than the man’s, and in consequence these four heads determine 
diagonal, not vertical or horizontal lines. The glance of the lower beasts is not directed 
toward Christ, but in powerful intensification of the movement of the geometrically 
ordered tympanum forms a great X with the crossing point beneath the convergent 
symmetrical beard of Christ. There is an obvious multiplication of parallel diagonals, like 
the horns and wing of the bull and the wavy lines on his back, which accent the same 
intersecting scheme. It is further complicated by the diagonal draperies on the body of 
Christ. 

Even Christ (Fig. 94), the one figure in the relief that is entirely frontal, is asymmetrical 
in the benedictional gesture of his raised right hand, in the contrasting arrangement of the 
folds of the two shoulders, and in the great sweep of drapery at the left ankle, unduplicated 
on the right. This drapery is the immediate counterpart of the arched back of the bull, 
from which it seems to diverge, and opposes in its curve the right arm of Christ and the 
enveloping folds. By means of these diagonally contrasted elements, the figure of Christ, 
although solidly enthroned, acquires some of the restlessness of the surrounding forms. 
There is also an element of strain or inner tension due to the sloping thighs and legs, which 
form a zigzag line with the diverging feet. The inclined throne, as a plane diagonal to the 
common wall, is a corresponding motif in relief. 

How consciously such forms were sought and turned to the common end appears in the 
tail of the bull (Fig. 96), which sweeps upward with the lower edge of Christ’s robe and 
with the long fold that issues from under the jeweled edge of the mantle (and also with the 


‘bull’s hind leg and his back, and even the sea of glass) and then suddenly drops, diverging 


in four radial, curved locks, like the fan-shaped folds to the left. The lion’s tail describes 
an analogous curve; but the symmetry of these tails is disturbed by the rhythmical 
opposition of the ends, the one pointing upward, the other down (Fig. 97). Such intensity 
of linear design is sustained throughout, and collaborates with oppositions of relief to stir 
the more rigid geometrical framework of the whole. We have only to examine a small 
portion of relief, like the hind leg and flank of the lion, to perceive the excited, vigorous 
movement of the well-ordered forms. The symmetry and zoning appear for a moment as 
elements of the vision, or simple devices of order in architectural design, rather than an 
essential pervasive scheme. 

It is characteristic of the style that the individual figures cannot be reduced to a banded 
or symmetrical design like the tympanum itself. This is sufficiently clear in the animals, 
in the symbol of Matthew, and in the elongated light zigzag postures of the seraphim. 
Even the smaller elders are as complex in design. Although the heads are fixed on a common 
point, the bodies have a wonderfully varied and independent life, which maintains the 
movement of the tympanum in every block. There are no two elders who sit alike or whose 
garments are similarly arranged. The patterned zigzags of falling draperies are continually 
varied and attest to the ingenious fancy of the sculptor. The heads, also, show this in their 
tilted poses, in the diversity of hair, beards, and crowns. The instruments and chalices 
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furnish additional motifs capable of as great variety though similarly shaped; because, 
raised or lowered, held horizontally or diagonally, in the right or left hand, they form 
essential parts of unique conceptions of each figure. Those who are seated at the outer 
edge and touch upon the archivolt have an additional source of rhythmic complexity. 
A thick ribbon frames the tympanum. Its irregular, beaded meander is in lower relief 
than the figures which at times overlap it, but it moves with them, and their sharp angles 
of limb and instrument are contrived to parallel its winding form. 

A study of the two elders seated opposite each other in the upper of the two zones 
adjoining the seraphim (Figs. 98, 99) will reveal to us much of the sculptor’s intention and 
his method of design. They are symmetrical with respect to the figure of Christ, and are 
unusual among the figures of the tympanum in that their postures are so similar despite 
the constant variation of the corresponding units of the two sides of the relief. They are 
seated in repose, with the right leg placed across the left in an impossible horizontality. 
In both figures the left leg is perfectly straight, in vigorous architectural contrast to the 
supported limb. This post and lintel construction is further sustained by the vertical 
instruments of the two elders, and the lines of the torsos and draperies. The arms likewise 
preserve as straight a line as possible, and if slightly curved, nevertheless do not cross the 
torso. The heads alone offer a prominent contrast to this rectangular scaffolding, for they 
are turned to the figure of Christ between them. 

The very repetition of the crossing of legs is an asymmetrical motif, for the same leg is 
crossed in the two figures, instead of the parts corresponding in a symmetrical composition. 
If both instruments are held in stiff verticality, one is suspended from the horizontal limb, 
the other is raised above it. The left figure bears a chalice in his left hand, the other elder, 
with his right, draws a bow across the erect viol. The right elder has a short beard that 
forms a broad fringe across his jaw; the left elder’s beard is long and stringy, with locks 
falling upon the breast and shoulders. The crowns, too, are contrasted—round in the one, 
polygonal in the other. There are also effective differences in costume and the disposition 
of the folds which are apparent in the photographs, and require little comment. I must 
mention, however, those apparently descriptive details of the two figures which reconcile 
these differences and attach the divergent forms to the common framework. Such are the 
curved lines of the mantle of the left elder, enclosing the banded folds of the breast, and the 
straight lines of the same garment falling from the right leg behind the suspended 
instrument. In the other figure the same function is fulfilled by the viol and the curved 
bow, now mutilated, which produce a similar play of curves across the torso, and the 
vertical fall of drapery from the horizontal leg, accented by a jeweled border, in counterpart 
to the suspended instrument of the other figure. A close study of the movements of the 
figures, the wings, and the folds, which as representations of real objects are strange and 
quaintly elaborate, reveals in them an impassioned logicality of decorative directions. 
Each line reéchoes or answers its neighbor, and the mutual interest of these figures in the 
vision is corroborated in the relation of their smallest lines.® 

The symmetry of these two figures is restless, although they are not in motion and 
express no inner disturbance, because their forms have. been designed in sustained 
opposition. Even in those figures that are ostensibly moved by the vision of God and sit 


99. A similar analysis could be made of the two adjoining elders at the ends of the upper row. 
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uneasily or cross their legs, the effect of animation is primarily an unnaturalistic contrivance 
of the sculptor, and derives more from the fantastic, but formulated, manipulation of lines 
than from the observation of excited human movements in nature. 

The contrapposto observed in the capitals of the cloister is raised to a higher power on the 
tympanum by the forceful contrast of more numerous elements. The wonderful elders 
seated at the edges of the tympanum will illustrate this clearly (Figs. 100, 101). In these 
figures the movement of the head toward Christ is opposed by the arms or legs, as if the 
whole figure did not participate in the vision and the head were suddenly distracted from 
another object. Yet by these opposed movements, the apocalyptic expression of the 
tympanum is considerably heightened, and the excitement of the whole transmitted to 
every corner. The gesture which binds the elders to Christ is in fact part of an independent 
zigzag or contrapposto scheme. In the lower right figure (Fig. 100) the arms and thighs 
are carried to the right in contrast to the head, but the instrument is raised in opposition 
to this movement, and the left leg crossed with a similar intention. By a radical distortion 
of the ankle the right foot is turned to form a diagonal converging towards the left. The 
beard is prolonged as a braided band parallel to the viol, the left leg, and the right foot. 
This Romanesque conirapposto is distinguished from the spiral torsion of Renaissance art 
in that (among other things) the pliable parts of the body—the torso and neck—preserve 
an independent rigidity, the larger form is zigzag rather than curved, the opposed move- 
ments are usually in planes parallel to the background, and the contrasted elements are 
divided or terminated by intricate, winding, and broken lines. In the Romanesque works 
the balance is unplastic, unmassive, linear. There is no equilibrium of weights but a balance 
of directions in a single plane which is not designed to produce an ultimate repose. Instead 
of a redistribution of masses by which the body is relaxed, the sculptor has designed 
a scheme of opposed movements by which the limbs are uniformly strained and tense. In 
the two seraphim (Figs. 96, 97) the parallel bending of the legs balances the turn of the 
head, but this balance is an uneasy, restless posture that cannot be maintained. The knees 
are strained, and the legs fixed in a movement away from the rest of the figure. In the elder 
at the extreme right of the middle row (Fig. 101), the crossed feet form an unstable, unsup- 
porting mass. In the corresponding figure on the left the instrument is suspended diagonally, 
outside the main body mass. Observe how even in such small details as the position of the 
hand grasping the chalice, the sculptor has sometimes chosen an abstract and difficult 
articulation. In the middle zone of the left side of the tympanum (Fig. 98) the second elder 
holds the cup suspended between two fingers, not at the base but the upper bowl. The 
elder atthe extreme right of the same zone (Fig. 101) has twisted his arm in order to grasp 
the chalice with the thumb outward. 

On the tympanum the body is only one element in the equilibrium of the figure. It is 
part of a larger scheme in which the drapery and instruments have a considerable rdle. 
In the outer elder of the upper left zone, the body is bent diagonally from left to right, and 
the draperies suspended from his left arm and the parallel instrument, now destroyed, 
maintain the balance of the figure (Fig. 98). But even with this codrdination of lines 
the result is less a stabilized movement of parts than a restless crossing of lines. I have 
already mentioned the extended instruments of other elders (Fig. 100) which, in balancing 
the turn of the head and legs, create an additional strain. The very overlapping of such 
figures with the meandering ribbon (Figs. 100, 101) is a reflection of the same character 
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of the style. Where such external lines do not enter to oppose or play with the body forms, 
the edges of the garment are broken in meandering pleats which produce a similar end. 
The body is rarely isolated as a self-contained, balanced mass, but is usually a dominant 
angular structure in a more complex system of nervous lines. 

Even this dominant structure is subordinate to a linear surface design, despite its high 
relief and apparent plastic strength. There are numerous planes diagonal or perpendicular 
to the background, but they are limited to the individual figures and are never prolonged 
to modify the spatial form of the whole. They are not conceived as directions proceeding 
from the outer surface of the tympanum toward the background, but as the indispensable 
outward projection of a figure placed against a wall. We shall grasp this character of the 
figure more clearly when we have examined the space of the tympanum as a whole. 

The apocalyptic vision is rendered on the tympanum rather than in it. The space of the 
literary conception is compressed into the architectural limits defined by the enclosing 
arch of the relief and the impenetrable Romanesque wall. The sculptor does not attempt 
to suggest an expanse wider than the portal or deeper than the thickness of the stone. If 
the elders and symbols circle about Christ, it is in one plane; they can step neither behind 
nor before Him. They are the stones placed above or beside, none more salient than the 
other, to form a peculiar sculptured wall. 

This archaic equality of projection is essential to the formal unity and the architectural 
setting, and is hardly perceived as a contradiction of the vision. Yet, just as the symmetry 
of the whole group includes the greatest asymmetry in its members, the apparently flat 
surface composition unites figures that are all so deeply cut as to constitute separate free 
statues in the round. Regarded from the side, the elders seem an array of men seated on a 
narrow ledge, rather than applied or engraved upon a wall (Fig. 103). The heads of some 
of them are even detached from the background, the necks undercut, and the arms and 
instruments free, except at one or two points. This new boldness in carving accounts in 
part for the destruction of projecting members and accessories. 

But the contrast of figure and deep neutral background is so regular and organized that 
the seated elder, a statue in the round, with fully articulated, asymmetrical body, appears 
as a “motif,” a flat unit repeated with decorative effect, as in the cloister capitals. 

Each figure occupies a little less than the full depth demanded by his position. But 
since behind each figure we behold a common wall, and since no two figures overlap, the 
represented space appears to be limited to the depth of the elders’ seats. The variety of 
movement achieved within this narrow space confirms its actuality. Yet the subordination 
of this movement to a total conception constructed primarily in line, in which each elder 
is a unit of a large surface composition, provokes our attention before the individual spaces 
described above. 

For how arbitrary are the seating of the elders and the structure of the whole vision! 
The figures are superposed on narrow platforms so that those below can see only the heels 
of those above, and the object of the whole is only barely visible to the elders. In the Roman 
mosaic of the vision in S. Paolo fuori le mura the elders are ranged in two rows of which 
the upper figures are partly concealed by the lower and appear to be behind them. But 


100. The text describes the elders as seated in a circle interpreted mystically, has been projected vertically on 


about Christ—in circuitu sedis. This spatial conception, the wall of the tympanum. For its iconographic history, 
which was observed by mediaeval commentators and see Part IT. 
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within the more extended depth of the earlier work there is an even less realistic 
coérdination; for if the figures are turned towards Christ, their heads face the spectator. 
In Moissac, they are all turned to behold Christ, but they can hardly see Him for lack of 
space to turn in and a plausible viewpoint. 

In this respect the tympanum is as archaic as the cloister capitals, in which the figures 
are also of relatively high relief and of equal salience, even if less boldly undercut. Whatever 
overlapping of figures appears in the tympanum is limited to their extremities, so that no 
one is in lower relief than another. The wings of the lion and bull cover parts of the 
seraphim’s legs, but the bodies of the latter are as salient as the beasts’, and no greater 
depth is effected by the overlapping. 

Even the platforms on which the figures are placed are not strictly horizontal planes, 
but sloping surfaces, analogous to the astragals of the cloister. Their projection is, of course, 
more considerable, like a narrow stage, but still not sufficient to permit the full extension 
of the thighs of a seated figure. The thigh is therefore seen in profile, or is placed at an 
angle to the wall. But in the few figures whose legs are extended at right angles to the wall, 
the thighs are necessarily foreshortened, precisely as in the exceptions on the cloister capi- 
tals, and in contemporary drawings. The sculptor has tried to give the legs of Christ their 
full extension by inclining the lap as if the figure were seated on a sloping surface or were 
drawing His legs underneath the throne. A similar distortion is practiced in the sloping 
upper surface of some of the chairs of the elders (Figs. 99, 104). We recognize in it the 
survival of the more archaic vertical planes of the chairs and tables of the cloister. 

Though their heads are turned at various angles the figures retain a characteristic axis, 
which reveals the underlying archaism of the whole conception. In only one figure are the 
shoulders not in strict frontality (Fig. 104). It is true that they cross their legs and extend 
their arms. But these movements are uniformly restrained and do not modify the simple 
block of the whole. They suggest in no way the penetration of the background wall, or a 
complete freedom of gesture. In no figure is the axis of the torso a curved line. 

In the one elder whose shoulders are perpendicular to the background, the torso stiffly 
sustains this position (Fig. 104). The transition from the upper to lower body is therefore 
unreal. We may observe here how the more sophisticated conceptions of movement, when 
they appear in an archaic art, are transformed into schematic representations as arbitrary 
as the most primitive rendering of a figure at rest. The limbs are treated as separate units 
and combined in disregard of the complex torsion of connecting parts, which alone makes 
these movements possible. 

That the movements of such figures were conceived on a flat surface appears from the 
extension of the instruments and from the peculiar distorted positions adopted in order 
to cross the legs and turn the body in parallel planes (Figs. 100, 101). If they generate no 
spatial design despite their twisted and restless postures, their limited movements in 
depth are nevertheless essential to the quality of the tympanum asa whole. The tympanum 
is so densely filled with irregular solids that hardly a smooth clear surface is visible in the 
entire work. The endless complication of radial and zigzag lines is paralleled to some 
extent by the play of projecting limbs. The cross-section of the tympanum at any level is 
of an extreme complexity and offers analogies to the overlapping and involvement of 
shorter lines in plane. How this circulation of forms within the limited depth of the relief 
was deliberately designed may be seen in the outer garment of the elder in the lower right 
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corner of the tympanum (Fig. 100). It passes behind the right shoulder, under the upper 
arm, across the forearm and right thigh, and behind the left foot. It is coiled in depth and 
interlaced with the body like the fantastic beard of the same figure. In the elder above 
him (Fig. ror) the mantle issues from behind the back through a triangle formed by the 
flexed arm, as through a knot, and falls behind the right foot, which by a similar design, is 
twisted around the left leg. 

There are several figures in whom the contrast of limbs, although still subordinate to a 
linear surface design, implies the emergence of a more plastic and spatial relief. This is 
apparent in the two elders at the left end of the middle row, whose legs are turned towards 
each other (Fig. 98). In the outer figure the overlapping of the arms, the instrument, and the 
winding ribbon produces an active recession of forms in space, which is confirmed, by the 
diagonal projection of the right thigh and the inclination of the head and crown. The 
mantle asserts its spatial character in its inclination from the projecting knee to the right 
shoulder and in its draping of the left arm. 

Yet even in these figures the contrasting limbs are designed primarily on a common 
surface as directions or lines, to which the necessary realization of the individual form of 
each part gave a more spatial character. The diagonal projection of the legs in both elders 
was first conceived as a diagonal movement in plane. The shoulders and torso remain 
parallel to the background, and the feet are brought forward to the same plane, though 
the thighs are at a marked angle to the surface. It is noteworthy that in no instance is a 
leg bent sharply backward in depth, but in many figures it is inclined diagonally, parallel 
to the surface (Fig. 96). 

The figure of the angel symbolizing Matthew includes the typical distortions resulting 
from the embodiment of intense movement, designed in a single plane, in figures carved 
in the round, with an archaic prejudice toward distinct forms, generalized representation, 
and parallel planes (Fig. 95). His pose suggests a body placed in depth perpendicular or 
diagonal to the surface of the tympanum; in fact, the prominence of his belly with its 
rounded contour is distinctly that of a figure in profile. Likewise, the outline of his ‘eft 
shoulder, which has been foreshortened, belongs to a profile position. But if we regard the 
other shoulder we shall see that it does not extend into the wall in the expected direction; 
it is parallel to the background like the shoulders of Christ and the seated elders. The 
whole figure is in consequence distorted; but from this arbitrary manipulation results a 
greater energy of movement. The limbs appear to be all the less restrained. These positions 
are not really impossible, but they may be achieved in actuality only with effort, and are 
precariously sustained. Such also is the crossing of the angel’s legs. The feet are brought 
to the same plane of the foreground instead of standing one behind the other. We perceive 
this at once as the necessary accompaniment of the twisting of the shoulders and the 
crossing of the arms. The head and hands are opposed above like the two feet below, as 
the terminations of the diagonals of a great X which underlies this figure. The extended 
arm of Christ adds another diagonal to the whole scheme. In accord with this intensity of 
gesture, the contours of the figure are wavy and zigzag. We have only to follow the outline 
of the upper part of the figure, the lifted book, the arm, shoulder, and head and compare 
it with that of the left side, of the projecting leg, the belly and the mantle edge, to see that 


ror. There is a slight bending of the legs of the seraphim. 
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the effect of energy and movement depends not on the posture alone, but on the play of 
body and drapery contours as well. The shapes of adjacent objects also contribute to this 
movement of a single figure. The extended arm of Christ has already been mentioned; 
observe also the feathers of the wing above the angel’s head, the nimbus, and the curved 
line of the starred mandorla which rises from behind it. 

We see from this analysis that the distortion of the body arises from a linear design 
rather than from plastic preoccupations. To cross the limbs so energetically as to produce 
an X and a related zigzag silhouette and maintain at the same time the clearer and more 
characteristic views of the parts of the body required an inconsistency of articulation which 
hardly deterred a sculptor to whom the form of the whole body was a pliable expressive 
linear aggregate of separate limbs. 

The persistence of an archaic system of forms is apparent in the inconsistent directions 
of the glance and the turn of the head. Because of the universal attraction to Christ we 
interpret each eye as directed toward Him. But in most of the elders, and especially those 
at the ends, the inclination of the head has only a symbolical and compositional reference 
to Christ. The eyeballs themselves are perfectly smooth or have an iris or pupil incised 
at the center of the eye. If the glance were prolonged as a line perpendicular to the 
horizontal axis of the eyeballs, it would fall in most cases, not on the figure of Christ, but 
outside the tympanum, far before Him. 

This apparent contradiction of the intended glance and the turn of the head is a modern 
inference from assumptions foreign to the Romanesque sculptor. The composition was 
designed in one plane and the turn of the head represents a movement on the surface of the 
tympanum, and not in a space, around or within it, unformulated and unimagined by the 
sculptor. The figures appear to us isolated, freely moving three-dimensional objects, but 
although they are such in substance, they were not entirely such in the thought of the 
artist. The glance was for him, not a direction in three-dimensional space, but like other 
large movements, a line on the plane surface of the image. A strictly frontal figure like 
Christ can therefore have no glance; it would presuppose a space outside the image. To 
determine the intended glance of the Romanesque figures of the tympanum, we should 
draw lines in the plane of the latter, continuing the horizontal axis of the eyes. They would 
then converge approximately to the head of Christ. 

If the sculptor admitted the necessary profile views of the heads of the elders directly 
beneath Christ (Fig. 104), it was not simply because this turn alone was plausible, or 
more consistent with a spaceless conception than another posture, like that of the By- 
zantine and Gothic shepherds who look up frontally to see the angels. It is motivated 
also by the dynamic (and, in a sense, kinematic) concentration on Christ achieved by a 
progressively effected coincidence of the posture and the glance; it conforms to the 
central position of these heads beneath Christ, and their symmetrical opposition beneath 
the divergent feet of the latter. Since the gaze of a figure is defined by the prolongation of 
the horizontal axis of the eye, or a line in the plane of the tympanum perpendicular to the 
vertical axis of the face, a head, directly beneath Christ, could see Him only if turned 
in a horizontal profile.’ 


to2. For an analogous turn of the head in a figure —a miniature of the mid-eleventh century from St.-Ger- 
looking directly upwards, see Lauer, Les enluminures ro- main-des-Prés (B. N. lat. 11550). 
manes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1926, pl. XXXII 
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In a later sculpture of the same magnitude, the outer figures would be turned in the 
sharpest profile and the more central individuals would maintain a three-quarter or frontal 
position. For since the heads are carved in the round, the spectator from his central 
viewpoint would see the peripheral profile heads in three-quarters, unless the profile were 
radically accentuated. In Moissac, however, each figure is carved as if seen from a point 
directly opposite; and is bound up with the whole by a linear and surface, not spatial, 
design. The insistent representation of twenty-four profiles would have been repugnant 
to a sculptor dedicated to a clearer expansion of known surfaces, and would have, besides, 
over-accented the subordination to Christ in a field of which each corner has also a private 
activity. Such a consistent profiling would also have produced an inevitable movement in 
depth in each figure, and commanded either a profile body, in contradiction of the primarily 
parallel relief planes of the whole, or a violent contrast in each figure of the profile head and 
frontal body. 

The profile heads of several figures in the lowest zone are significant of a considerable 
elasticity or variability in the style. They indicate that the sculptor was not rigidly 
committed to a necessary archaic method, but, as in the capitals of the cloister, employed 
more developed forms (perhaps invented in the process of design). This is verified by the 
diversity of eye forms in the elders, which include a range from the most archaic smooth, 
unincised, unexpressive eyeball to an eye in which the iris is a concavity slightly off both 
axes of the eyeball. In several elders (Fig. 101), this concavity becomes, because of the 
inclination of the head, the locus of an active glance, like the more impressionistically 
modeled eyes of a later art. Only its lack of a consistent spatial relation with the figure of 
Christ forbids us to identify this conception of the eye with a naturalistic rendering of a 
glance. Naturalistic details and individuals were sooner created than naturalistic groups. 

A marked development in representation is apparent in other parts of the figure beside 
the eye, and corresponds to the greater complexity of relief and linear design in the 
tympanum as compared with the cloister capitals. The proportions are still arbitrary, 
ranging from the superhuman height of Christ and the angels to the dwarfed figures of some 
of the elders, but they imply a freer choice and a greater knowledge of actual shapes than 
in the earlier works. For the heads are no longer the preponderant mass that was observed 
in the cloister; if the elders appear so short, it is partly because of the hierarchal distinctions 
implied in the proportions of the various figures of the tympanum, partly because of the 
exigencies of spacing, as well as the persistence of the original archaism. The larger scale 
of the whole work permitted a greater relief and a more detailed rendering of familiar forms. 

The structure of the limbs emerges more clearly from beneath the drapery than in the 
cloister, though still simplified. The swelling of the calf, the contour of the ankle and foot 
are finely observed (Fig. 100), and utilized as important lines of the composition of a 
figure. The jointing has become looser, so that less distortion results from the movements 
of hand and foot, and the fingers are bent with greater freedom. No hand in the cloister 
reveals such precise observation as the left hand of Christ, clasping the book (Fig. 94). 
On the right wrist there are faint traces of a ridging that correspond to the tendon structure, 
unobserved in the cloister. Instead of the few conventional positions of the hand admitted 
in the cloister, the sculptor has produced a great variety, including some distorted hands 
of unarchaic complexity. The feet likewise show a more refined observation and increased 
knowledge. Less mobile than the hands, they were sooner copied with an effect of complete 
accuracy. 
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The greatest verity was sought in the reproduction of surface ornament, such as the 
jeweled borders of the garments, the cabochons of the crowns, and the embroidered rosettes 
of the cushion and cloth behind the figure of Christ. These are of an incredible minuteness 
and fidelity, in contrast to the broad chiseling of the other surfaces. Such exactitude was 
already visible in the earlier works of the cloister, and is not surprising in an art which 
reduces organic forms to decorative combinations. In reproducing this ornament the 
sculptor was engaged not so much in the imitation of nature as in the repetition of a 
familiar ornamental motif in stone. 

The musical instruments are an excellent example of this kind of realistic representation 
which is simply the reproduction of an object, itself a work of contemporary art. The 
sculptor fashioned the instrument in stone in its actual dimension and detail, as did the 
original craftsman in wood. It offered no problem of adjustment to scale or perspective, 
for it was carved in the round and sometimes even detached from the background. The 
stone was sufficiently thick to permit a full reproduction without need of foreshortening. 
The forms were easy to render, since they were essentially Romanesque creations. From 
these sculptured instruments it is possible to reconstruct precisely the instrumentation of 
the period. Not only have the surfaces been carefully copied, but the strings are separately 
inventoried, and in one case a bow has been introduced. Such literalness is nevertheless 
not unartistic. The positions of the instruments, their angles with respect to the seated and 
variously turned figures, are finely determined. But even the instruments themselves are 
beautiful and we must concede an aesthetic intention in the precise reproduction of shapes 
so graceful. 

In the modeling of the larger body masses, like the torso and legs, the sculptor reduced 
the whole variety of surface articulation to a few broad planes. Such is the construction 


_ Of the figure of Christ, Who is divided into several sharply contrasted surfaces, all quite 


flat, on which numerous folds are inscribed. The richness of surface is primarily linear 
rather than plastic. Even the rounding of the legs and the hollow of the lap are sacrificed 
to this impressive architectural severity of the figure. A single broad plane defines the 
upper legs and lap, another joins the lower legs, in disregard of the concave surface that 
ordinarily appears between them on so close-fitting a garment. 

Of this quadrature of the body structure, the beautiful elder who sits at the extreme 
left in the middle row is a powerful example (Fig. 98). The thigh and leg have become 
prismatic blocks; their planes are contrasted like those of the crown of the elder and the 
sides of his stringed instrument. 

The heads of the figures are squared in the manner of archaic Greek sculpture. The 
contrast of the planes of brow and eyes, of the sides of the nose, of cheeks and jaws, is so 
sharp that the stereotomic character of the work is brought into striking relief. The head 
has the appearance of quarried stone, and the features seem hewn rather than chiseled. 
This vigorous construction of the head accents the symmetry of the features. On a wall 
less sheltered from the sun these heads would invite a more interesting light and shade 
with abrupt transitions and clearly outlined shadows. The division of planes accords with 
the conception of drawing, which delineates geometrically correct features, arches the 
brows high above the eyes, and isolates the parts distinctly to assure perfect clarity. 

Not the head alone, but the more complex structure of crown, head, and beard, con- 
stitutes the sculptural unit. These are united as the separate parts of a building in three 
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dimensions, three superposed storeys, each unlike the other, with clear lines of demarcation. 
The addition of crown and beard suggests a wonderful variety of plastic combinations. 
In each head the disposition of hair and crown has a characteristic plan that is uniquely 
related to the facial structure. 

On the crowns, small cabochons and filigree motifs form an applied surface ornament which 
rarely modifies the structure or contour of the crown. But the beards are in themselves 
ornamental patterns, formed by the repetition and symmetrical grouping of locks and curls 
and the parallel striation of individual hairs, as in the more primitive figures of the cloister 
piers. But on the tympanum, the sculptor, with greater freedom in the use of radial and 
wavy lines, has produced more varied combinations in the effort to distinguish the hair 
and beard of each of the twenty-four elders. The rich variety of beard and hair seems 
deliberately cultivated, like the arbitrary breaks and pleatings of the garments and their 
jeweled borders, rather than a simple imitation of contemporary manners. The elaborate- 
ness of the hair recalls classic descriptions of the customs of the Germanic peoples and the 
earlier Celts.1% But it is doubtful that the finely combed, long hair, beards, and moustaches 
of the Romanesque tympanum are simply imitation of a historical practice. The braiding 
of the hair and beard of one elder (Fig. 100) is known earlier in Irish art™ and in 
Romanesque sculptures in Toulouse,’ Saint-Antonin,! Verona,'’ Silos,’* Chartres, 
and Leon.” But these examples are so exceptional that we must regard the form, whether 
found in life or in art, as an artistic motif, an assimilation of the wavy, mingled strands of 
hair to a familiar mediaeval ornament. This is especially apparent in the Irish examples 
which are associated with borders of intricate interlaced bands. Likewise, the spiral locks 
of the beard of Christ recall the palmette designs of imposts in the cloister. The use of 
braided and more pronounced radial patterns on the tympanum, as distinguished from the 
simpler, though equally ornamental hair forms of the cloister, corresponds to the heightened 
linear complexity and movement in the former. 

Even though the features have been much more closely observed in the tympanum, the 
absence of facial expression is almost as marked here as in the cloister. The various 
combinations of hair do not conceal from us the uniform impersonality of the elders. The 
excitement of the figures in an apocalyptic experience is hardly indicated by their 
features. Except for the smile of the Matthew symbol and the left seraph, the heads are 
utterly impassive. It is remarkable that this peculiar smile should alone among all possible 
expressions of the face precede the others in both Romanesque and archaic Greek 
sculpture. The Greek archaeologists have sometimes questioned the meaning of this 
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hair in a figure in the Duomo of Ferrara—ibid, fig. 104. 
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expression and have even doubted that it was designed to represent a smile. But in 
Moissac it is probably a sign of beatitude or joy before God; in later scenes of the Last 
Judgment it appears in unmistakable emphasis upon the faces of the blessed.™ 

I do not believe that it is simply a religious expression, just as it would be wrong to 
explain the impassivity of the elders as a consciously constructed image of their dignified 
attention to Christ or of their changeless nature. The very presence of this smile in archaic 
Greek sculpture and in early arts in China and Central America, which otherwise main- 
tained a common impassivity, calls for another, if only complementary explanation. The 
more usual absence of facial expression is readily intelligible in the archaic context of 
plastically simple forms which are compounded of the durable and familiar aspects of objects. 
That the smile does occur in Moissac is less strange when we observe its limitation to 
a few figures and its innocence of realistic description. It is a simple curvature of the mouth 
rather than the revision of the whole face in emotion. Is the smile perhaps the archaic 
type of all facial expression,the most generalized and contagious form of facial excitement? 
And is the happiness of the angels in Moissac a theological motif congenial to a sculptor 
who was for the first time preoccupied with the representation of feeling, just as in late 
arts incidents of extreme suffering are a chosen matter for realistic reproduction? When 
the wounded soldiers of Aegina grimace with pain, the mouth is turned up as in the con- 
trary archaic smile. 

For the expressive effect of the whole tympanum the introduction of special meanings 
in the faces of so many little figures would have been a superfluous and distracting effort. 
We have seen that the common excitement is transmitted in a much more subtle and 
striking manner by purely abstract means. Of these, the elaboration of drapery forms 
deserves a special description. From the inanimate garments the sculptor derived more 
numerous and more intricate patterns of movement than from the human figure. In the 
design of the tympanum the figures are indeed skeletons which without their draperies 
would possess some articulation but hardly their present intensity. 

The complication of drapery forms was inevitable in an expressive linear style which had 
for its chief subject matter the clothed human figure, and which was associated with an 
ornament of traditional linear complexity. In an art which rarely represented facial ex- 
pressions, limited gesture to a few conventional movements, and conceived nude forms only 
in rare religious contexts, the greatest possibilities of expression, of surface enrichment and 
of linear design lay in the garment. The most complex drapery forms, the most exaggerated 
movement of folds, are significantly found in those schools of Romanesque art which 
betray their dynamic end in the extraordinary elongation of the figures and their unstable 
postures. But in Auvergne and Tuscany, where the garments cling more closely to the 
figure and are less intricate, the figures are unusually squat and lethargic. 

The rendering of a fluent, mobile object like drapery hardly seems upon first thought a 
subject matter of an art as archaic as the sculpture of Movissac. But the process which 
simplifies the nude body and selects clear positions and monumental groupings also orders 


111. Asin the Last Judgment of the portal of Bourges eternal life, and weeping at the thought of those destined 
cathedral. In the legend of Turkill, the hero, passing to damnation.” (From M. P. Asin, Islam and the Divine 
through Paradise observed that “Adam was smiling with Comedy, London, 1926, p. 200.) The individual expressions 
one eye and weeping with the other; smiling at the are realistically observed, but their symmetrical, con- 


thought of those of his descendants who would find ceptual, unorganic combination is an archaic motif. 
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the succession of folds in parallel or concentric surfaces. If these retain, in spite of the 
archaic treatment, the mobile quality of actual garments and, in fact, an even more 
extreme activity, it is because the processes of representation are in this style subordinate 
to an essentially dynamic expressive end. In the following analysis, we shall see that the 
drapery forms of the tympanum are unplastic linear abstractions of a geometric character, 
and that the great freedom and energy of movement spring from the arbitrary combination 
of simple stereotypes, in many ways unlike the forms of actual folds. The same folds in the 
Gothic period have a corresponding Gothic style and accord with the increasing naturalism 
and informality in the conception of the whole figure. 

In the drapery of a Gothic or more recent sculpture, single folds are inseparable from the 
whole; they are more plastic than the Romanesque and mingle in such a way that whatever 
their patterning and linear organization they are perceived at once as parts of a common 
structure. We can trace no groove without observing the influence of neighboring forms 
on its expansion and movement; its origin is usually indefinite or vague. On the early 
Romanesque figures, folds may be more readily isolated, despite their apparent complexity. 
The entire pleating of the lower edges constitutes a system independent of the upper 
portion; while the single grooves on the torso and legs are separate, unplastic elements 
attached to the garment like the buttons or fringes on a modern dress. The drapery 
resembles in this respect the forms of the figure itself. Just as eyes, nose, and lips are 
separate elements compounded to form the whole, so the folds are distinguishable entities 
on the costume, no matter how involved and contrasted." This point, which appears 
obvious, is worth making since it confirms the pervasive character of the processes of 
representation and the style, whether occupied with animate or inanimate things. 

The costume of the tympanum figures consists of the following pieces—a long, 
undecorated undergarment that falls to the ankles, a tunic reaching to a point just below 
the knees, usually bordered at the collar and lower edge with inlaid jewelry, and a simple 
mantle, only rarely buckled. Not one figure wears shoes. All but the two seraphim and the 
symbols are crowned. The crowns are not of one form, but round, square, polygonal, and 
are adorned with a variety of lozenge and simple foliate patterns. The elders are variously 
clothed; some wear all three garments, others only two, and on several we can detect but 
one robe. The ornaments likewise vary, both in their distribution on the collars and other 
borders and in the very motifs employed. The system of design is uniform and traditional. 
It consists of the repetition, in alignment, of one motif, or of two in alternation. The 
lozenge and the rosette are most common, while the simple bead or pearl is the usual filling 
of the interspaces. The high relief of some lozenges, the circumscribed circles, the carving 
of facets on both lozenge and circular units, point to the imitation of actual cabochons. 
Filigree technique appears in the beaded borders of some rosettes and in the beads attached 
to long fine filaments. 

The variety of costume is especially interesting to us since it is not commanded by 
iconographic distinctions. It is an arbitrary subject matter which reflects at the same time 
a realistic predilection for diversity and a style that multiplies oppositions. It is in turn 
a source of surface variations and formal contrasts. 

In the figures of the tympanum we are hardly aware of distinct robes, but of numberless 
pleats, folds, borders, broken edges, and overlapping planes of cloth, at first difficult to 


112. In the early Romanesque sculptures of Moissac the folds are primarily pleats, in later art, creases. 
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disentangle. There are no clearly exposed, undivided surfaces on the garments. But this 
seeming chaos of drapery includes only a few types of pleats and breaks. These are entirely 
arbitrary schematizations of actual folds, multiplied without exact reference to an existing 
model for enrichment of sculptural surface and line. 

On the tympanum the bare incised line common in the most primitive arts is exceptional 
and subordinate. It appears on the sleeves of some of the elders as a decorated border or 
as a rendering of a particular texture, sometimes as a faint wrinkle at the elbow joint. Its 
ornamental function is apparent also in the figures of Christ and the Matthew symbol as a 
line accompanying a more plastic or salient parallel fold. 

Instead, the double fold already described in the reliefs and capitals of the cloister is 
more commonly used. It is limited, however, to the figures of Christ, the seraphim, and 
the symbol of Matthew. Sometimes it is repeated in simple concentric loops or radial 
curves, as on the arms of the seraphim; sometimes two groups of such lines, proceeding from 
opposite sides of a limb or garment, interlock in alternation. This device was familiar in 
later classic art; it arose from the stylization of the great, deep-grooved folds of a suspended 
classical garment. It occurs, for example, on the Victories of the podium of the Arch of 
Constafitine and on numerous figures in the province of Gaul."* But in Moissac, the 
classic subordination of these lines has been carried even further; they are only superficial 
modifications of the actual surface of the figures; their repetition constitutes a secondary 
ornament beside the more powerful lines of the legs and torso. 

The figures are swathed in their tunics as if bandaged by rolls of heavy cloth. The torsos 
are divided by concentric or parallel lines formed by the contours of these superposed 
bands. A similar banding covers the arms and legs, but here the lines are often radial. 
The garment is of so thick a cloth that the outline of a limb is stepped or broken by the 
succession of overlapping bands. On the central figures of the tympanum a finely incised 
line accompanies such folds. On the thigh of the Matthew symbol this incision is doubled. 
The alternate interlocking of two systems of adjacent concentric folds, such as occurs in the 
double folds, is also applied to these prominent lines between the legs of the right seraph. 

The forms described thus far determine for the most part curved lines and concentric 
groups. They are the forms of draperies fixed to the body and inscribed on its surface, and 
hence limited to simple lines, whether curved or straight. They are not the most effective 
devices of movement employed on the tympanum, but their restless character is evident in 
two peculiarities of their application. They are designed perpendicular to the axis of the 
limb which they cover, and hence are opposed to its general form. We will grasp this effect 
more readily if we imagine a column banded with horizontal rings instead of flutings 
parallel to its axis. Imagine the corresponding Greek figures with the folds of their 
garments, not falling in easy verticals, but grooved horizontally about their bodies. In 
the second place, by the overlapping of such bands of cloth in concentric shells, the large 
simplified expanse of the leg or torso becomes broken and incomplete, like a telescoped 
object. The surface loses its definiteness, and although hardly modeled, is perceived as a 
composite of numerous minor surfaces. Thus an animated plastic effect is achieved with a 
minimum of relief. The device remains afchaic in the similarity of these bands and in their 


regular succession. 


113. Esperandieu, Recueil, II, p. 309, no. 411. 
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These folds are too subordinate to the human figure to have suggested possibilities of 
intense linear interplay to a sculptor little concerned with anatomical truth and plastic 
variety. Wherever the garment is only partially attached to the figure so that at least 
one of its ends hangs freely, the design acquires a remarkable richness from the elaboration 
of the consequent broken contour. The independence of anatomical constraint does not 
imply an unrestrained fancy. On the contrary, the shape of a hanging bit of drapery is 
singularly conventional and is limited to as few forms as the ornament of prehistoric 
pottery. But these forms occur in such a variety of situations that the poverty of motif 
is hardly apparent. 

Suspended drapery never falls here as one broad mass. It is subdivided by numerous 
parallel or radial pleats, all equally flat. The pleats are pressed so close to one another that 
no arris confronts the spectator. But in contradiction of this piling up of flat, almost 
parallel pleats, their lower contours form larger angles than their superimposed surfaces, 
as if the edge of the garment were diagonal rather than horizontal. 

This is an archaic device, analogous to the vertical surfaces of the tables and seats of the 
cloister capitals and the peculiar polygonal terminations of the garments of the apostles. 
The lower edges are very definitely exposed as if they were parts of a system of pleats 
forming angles of forty-five degrees. In the cloister this same convention was apparent— 
sometimes, as in the east gallery, even more arbitrarily applied. It is also familiar in the 
early sculptures of Greece and China.™ 

In this contour the artist tries to reveal the full expansion of folds, of which the main 
surface is partly concealed, and to make the overlapping of drapery entirely clear. The 
edge is defined by ascending and descending, less frequently horizontal, sequences of 
meandering and zigzag lines. The excitement of well distributed, alternately advancing 
and receding lines, unequally accented by relief and shadow, is heightened by the play of 
the verticals they terminate. The simplest zigzag is of perfectly straight lines, all diagonal. 
The angle ranges from ninety degrees to very acute openings. 

Often the pleating is more dense and intricate; the tucked surface is brought far under 
the outer layer, and meander patterns of extremely narrow interval are produced by the 
lower edges. Not content with the simple regularity of the common zigzag, the sculptor 
breaks each of its lines in two, forming an inner obtuse angle, as if the pleats were folded 
in the center. Although the pleat remains as flat as before, its broken lower contour 
suggests an equally broken surface. But it is primarily an enrichment of line that is sought 
in this device, although the more complex form may well have been of remote realistic 
origin. 

Beside these fan-shaped pleatings, a symmetrical form analogous to the peculiar 
polygonal patterning of the lower edge of the garments in the cloister is frequently 
employed on the tympanum. It may be defined as a symmetrical system of pleats of which 
the lower contours ascend diagonally to the central fold. The folds between Christ’s legs 
are a clear example of this form. The border of his outer tunic has been disposed to produce 
two such groups of zigzags. 

In several elders such contours are independent of lengthy pleats but terminate a small 
bell-like structure at the ankle, attached to the main body of the garment by a thin pleat 
or even a knot (Fig. 105-left). 


114. Lechat, Au musée de l’acropole d’Athénes, Paris, 1903, fig. 29; K. With, Die asiatische Plastik, pl. 27. 
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At the left ankle of Christ such a fold is monstrously expanded and exaggerated without 
a clear motivation in the form of the garment or the movement of the figure. The long 
wavy fold that attaches the fan-like pleats to the tunic is difficult to explain. This stem 
appears to be a ribbon or loose end of clothing projecting from an invisible undergarment. 
It is based upon a more intelligible model, of which the parts have been combined without 
exact reference to their original relation. In classic and Carolingian art, on garments 
rendered as if blown by the wind, a long diagonal fold terminated in a domical structure 
that flew behind.“ The diagonal was the index of the swiftness of the movement; the 
smaller its angle with the ground the greater the velocity and the current which provoked 
the fold at its end. The figure of Christ bearing a long cross in the canons of the Gospels 
of Saint-Médard-de-Soissons is a clear illustration of the original type."* In Moissac the 
connection of the terminal structure with the central portion of the tunic has been mis- 
understood. It is attached to the end of the garment, yet the copied diagonal fold is added 
to connect the blown portion with the unmoved central part to which neither belongs. 

There is another inconsistent but necessary detail in the drapery of Christ which is a 
traditional survival of an ancient, misunderstood form. A hanging fold across the torso, 
passing under the drapery of the right arm, is a remnant of the sash formed in late classic 
art by the disposition of the mantle across the waist and abdomen. In classic figures the 
folds that covered the right arm emerged from under this sash as on the tympanum. The 
Christ of the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana in Rome is an illustration of the prototype of the 
Romanesque figure.“’ Here the mantle thrown across the body is no slight suspended band 
but a broad sash that covers the under-tunic. As in Moissac the earlier Christ of the mosaic 
is enthroned and extends his right hand in a similar benediction. Although the original 
function of this bit of drapery has been lost in the sculpture, the artist has distinguished it 
clearly from the adjoining folds. He has accented its continuity with the extended arm in 
the very interception of the opposed concentric, convex lines of the torso, and hence its 
anaxial or eccentric participation in the symmetrical scheme of the curves of the lion and 
the bull. By these oppositions the axial figure of Christ in the center of the encircling 
group becomes even more unstable, more active. 

The simplicity of the linear devices described above has its counterpart in the character 
of the modeling or relief of the garments. The obvious definiteness of the single contours, 
which is called by a just metaphor, “geometrical,” is matched by the relative regularity 
of the larger surfaces. The garment envelopes the body faithfully without any plastic self- 
assertion. The multiplication of pleats does not alter the surface of the limbs but determines 
a slightly thicker shell at certain points. If the drapery modifies the underlying body struc- 
ture at all, it is in the sense of a tectonic simplification which creates one broad plane across 
the legs to cover the hollow ordinarily between them. On this plane the folds are superposed, 
each quite flat, or incised. Where the folds hang or fall outside the figure they are attached 
to a chair or background wall or form a surface parallel to the latter. Even in those pleats 
which are slightly diagonal to the wall, as at the left ankle of Christ, the separate surfaces 
are flat, and there is little or no contrast with curved forms, and no irregular flow. The 


115. Reinach, Repertoire de reliefs Grecs et Romains, 116. A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, 
Paris, 1909, I, pp. 223, 224 (Phigaleia); Esperandieu, pl. 20. 
Recueil, IV, p. 201. 117. Van Berchem and Clouzot, Mosaiques chr étiennes, 
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profiles or sections of folds illustrate the archaic character of the relief. True relief is 
measured not by the absolute depth of cutting but by the depth represented and by the 
variety of section of boss and hollow. In the tympanum the relief is less the result of 
modeling or shaping of surfaces than of the superposition of similar layers on a projecting 
mass. The extension of limbs carries with it the salience of the garment and its suspended 
folds; but these are themselves unarticulated and show no tensions or movement in a third 
dimension, independent of the structure beneath them. The whole effect is of great massy 
surfaces with intricately cut boundaries and a network of lines. 


There is a departure from the vigorous application of this conception in the shallow 
fluting of some vertical folds, and in the corrugation of broad surfaces, like the torso, by 
grooves zigzag in profile. But the very stylization of these departures shows how well 
established is the linear rather than plastic notion of drapery. Even in the few folds of 
curved rather than zigzag or meander contour, the surfaces retain the simplicity of the 
others. The relief of the garments is fundamentally no different from that of a pressed 
pleated ribbon. This is the more evident in the figures seated near the frame adjoining the 
fine meander border. 


Hence the draperies invite almost no contrast of light and shade except along contours. 
This is precisely the plastic character of the undraped primitive figure. The contours of 
drapery at Moissac are often undercut, lifted above the background, but the raised surfaces 
are hardly articulated in a third dimension. The drapery design is, therefore, as far as 
modeling is concerned, in no opposition to the principles governing the high relief and vigor- 
ous salience of the bodies. Where it covers them, the drapery is a simple shell, richly 
adorned by concentric or radial lines, and where it leaves the bodies it forms in turn a flat 
body in low relief, treated like them. 


The multiplication of parallel surfaces, however unplastic, remains a striking feature of 
the relief of the tympanum. It suggests the unsuccessful effort to attain a varied plastic 
form by the addition of unplastic elements, like unextended points arranged to form a 
theoretical line. But this is not really the function of such an accumulation of layers of 
relief. Its evident effect has already been observed in the description of the ring-like 
folds of the legs and torso, which produce an active contrast of lines and a disturbance of 
the larger surface. By the overlapping of pleats a similarly, if not more intensely, restless 
surface is produced despite the flatness of the whole. The larger planes seem to be covered 
by irregular shreds, like the surface of an object intricately wrapped innumerable times. 


The ornamented borders of the garments are important parts of the drapery design. 
They provide a surface roughened, pitted, minutely grooved, and bossed, in contrast to 
the flat areas of the garment. Originally these jeweled bands were painted, like the rest 
of the tympanum, and this contrast must have been reénforced by color. How the drapery 
design was affected by the polychromy we can no longer say, for no large tympanum has 
preserved its original color intact. At Conques, where the fading color is still visible, the 
tones are so blond and light, so delicate, that they are little more than surface decoration; 
no plastic accentuation is intended, and not even a strong pattern results. I think it is not 
improbable that on the tympanum of Moissac the crowns and all other metallic details 
were gilded; that the undergarments and mantles were distinguished by contrasting tones; 
that the background itself was painted and entered more prominently into the design, 
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The prominence of this jeweled detail is indicative of the primitive character of the art, 
not because barbaric taste for richness is reflected, but because the effect of a colorful 
or rich relief is demanded from applied surface detail and ornament rather than from 
plastic variation. In later art it is by furrowing deeply and chiseling the body and the 
garments to yield an endless play of boss and hollow that a diversified surface is obtained. 
The use of jeweled detail in broad flat bands is in a sense anti-plastic. This is especially 
apparent in Byzantine painting in those figures of monarchs and angels who are laden with 
richly ornamented garments. In them the modeling of the limbs and folds, which is common 
in other figures, even of the same works, is less evident. 

It is clear from this inventory of the details of the drapery of the tympanum that 
although they include all the elements of drapery form present in the cloister they are 
closest as a group to the capitals of the south gallery. In the latter were observed the same 
proliferation of folds, the swathing of the body in numerous pleats, and the jeweled detail. 
The edges of garments are often broken into meandering lines like those of the tympanum. 
Like the latter, they are predominantly angular, and sometimes extend beyond the outlines 
of the body as if blown by the wind. In the elders, the incised double fold is rarely employed 
although it is visible on the garments of the taller figures of the tympanum. The chief 
differences between the drapery style of the portal and that of the south gallery are in 
the relation of the unit or small detail to the whole figure and in the richness of effect. 
On the tympanum the cutting of the folds is more vigorous and powerful; the contours 
are more vivacious and irregular, and the whole surface is more diversified by the pleating 
than on the capitals. The banding of the torso is never as prominent on the latter as in 
the tympanum. The extension of this concentric banding to the legs does not occur in the 


cloister. 
* . * 


A few words must be devoted, finally, to the animals, that are carved no less beautifully 
than the human figures. Taken from the tympanum, and viewed separately (Figs. 96, 97), 
these three beasts would be regarded as supreme masterpieces of animal representation, 
comparable to archaic Greek and Chinese sculptures. The lion and the bull are a single 
conception. For such a combination of elasticity and power we must turn to the monstrous 
lions discovered in Southern China by the Ségalen Mission.™* So intense is their concen- 
tration on the figure of Christ that the twist of the head motivates the entire body; the 
legs are reduced to puny projections. 

The sculpturing of the bodies shows the same contrast of broad chiseling and finely 
observed detail as the human figures. This is especially clear in the heads, which are 
rendered in a powerful and original manner, unlike any familiar beasts. The lion’s head 
was an especial delight to the artist, who lavished a scrupulous attention on it, in his 
effort to make this imagined beast credible by the amount of recognizable detail. The 
eye has been carved with greater care than that of any human figure; the iris has been 
incised, the corners of the eye deepened, and the lids clearly demarcated. In a like manner, 
the muzzle and brows have been most solicitously described. I have already mentioned 
the grand movements of the tails and wings of the animals. The eagle alone is inactive, 
but the contrasted directions of his head and body create an effect of restlessness, intensified 


118, O. Siren, La sculpture chinoise du V* au XIV® siécle, Van Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1925, pls. 3-11. 
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by the tense clutching of his scroll, which is wound spirally. The carving of the imbricated 
feathers is of a subtle perfection in its variation of the same unit by the simplest means. 

The position of the eagle involves a radical twisting of his head, for both the head and 
body are in profile but turned in opposite directions. This fact is not admitted by the 
sculptor, who has represented the difficult movement without any indication of strain or 
distortion. Is this contrast of the head and body of the eagle an intended parallel to the 
corresponding figure of the symbol of Matthew, who is subject to a similar torsion? For 
their contours have a related upper and lower projection toward Christ and a similar 
intervening hollow. But even the lion has been shaped into an analogous construction: 
the head is violently turned, contrary to the movement of the body, while a great wing 
rises from his neck, extended like the arms and the book of the symbol of Matthew. 


Tse LINTEL 


The tympanum rests on a great lintel, of a decoration no less radiant than the figures 
above. It is 5.68 meters long and .76 wide, and is composed of three horizontal slabs of 
Pyrenees marble, reinforced in the rear by other slabs to sustain the great mass of the 
tympanum. On its outer surface is carved a frieze of ten huge rosettes encircled by a cable 
which issues from the jaws of curly-snouted monsters at the two ends (Figs. 93, 105, 106)." 

The three blocks are not of identical size or shape, and are so cut that the symmetrical 
inner jointings are stepped to ensure a more secure fitting and a better distribution of the 
weight.’ 

The unit rosette motif consists of eight leaves of acanthus form radiating from a central 
circular knob or petaled flower. Except in two instances, the leaves are symmetrically 
disposed with respect to the axes of the slab. The leaf is not the familiar soft or spiky 
classic form, but a peculiar stylized version that approaches in some details the con- 
ventionalized palmette. A radial five-lobed structure, with curled or arched lower lobes, 
rises from a symmetrical two-lobed stalk as from a vase. On each side the two inferior 
lobes of the leaf are tangent to those of the neighboring leaves, and together with them 
enclose two eyelets, as in the classic Corinthian capital—the inner, tall, ovoid, and deep-cut; 
the outer, broad, crescent, and shallow. Each lobe is bisected by a ridge or vein issuing 
radially from the central axial ridge of the whole leaf. The lobes are otherwise smooth and 
regular, and with the exception of the curled ones, symmetrical and tongue-like in shape. 


In the triangular surfaces between the large rosettes are also carved acanthus leaves. 
But these are stylized to resemble trilobed half-palmettes or the profile acanthus of late 
Roman rinceaux. They are grouped, four in a triangle, and issue from an acanthus wrapping 
at its base, like a great plant with four waving leaves. Two leaves diverge horizontally, 
the others vertically, in a symmetrical pattern. 


At the tangent point of two rosettes the encircling cable passes through a narrow sheath. 
But the sixth, seventh, and eighth rosettes (counting from left to right) are not tangent. 
They are separated by mascarons—chinless monsters like the Chinese Tao-Tieh — 
through whose heads the cable moves. Between the sixth and seventh the interspace is 


119. The two outer rosettes are cut unequally by the technique. Its exaggeration in Islamic art (joggled lintels) 


edges of the lintel. may throw light on the stylistic function of the practice in 
120. This stepping is perhaps a stylistic element in the France. 
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sufficiently great to permit the insertion of a heavy fruit and blossom motif common in 
Quercy and Limousin.™ 

_ The effect of this beautiful frieze is one of intense and sustained movement because of the 
continued radiation. Not only the main rosette motif but the subordinate fillings of the 
interspaces are radially composed. The simple alignment of the whole in horizontal order 
contrasts with the richness of small centrifugal details. But even these, when observed 
closely, form the elements of simpler circular schemes. For the design is not only of the 
repeated rosettes and their prominent central knobs, but the hollows between the lobes 
produce flower-like patterns. Thus each rosette is a system of concentric circular motifs, 
issuing in widening ripples from the petaled knob. This diffusion of the general structure 
in every detail gives the whole a liveliness and sculptural richness akin to the tympanum 
above. And as in the figure sculpture, the apparent regularity of the whole is modified in 
places by delicate departures from the expected spacing and forms. The even number of 
rosettes, the variety of knob structure, petaled in five rosettes and simply ridged con- 
centrically in three, the inequalities of interspacing, the anaxial position of two rosettes, 
the unequal projection of the monsters at the ends, the spiral grooving of the cable of the 
three left rosettes and the smooth surface on the others—all these are not accidents of 
hand labor, but designed, since the variations of the left side are balanced by contraries 
on the right, while the common details are too finely executed to permit a judgment of 
carelessness or incompletion. 

More remarkable than the linear design and division of the lintel is the character of its 
relief. Each rosette is a concave surface, like a shallow circular dish set within a wall. The 
leaves are curved in plane, and the central knob is flush with the flat outer surface of the 
frieze. Examined more closely, the rosette is not the dish, but its decoration in extremely 
low relief. Such a style of carving is unique. It cannot be compared directly with the 
imitation of a: wall encrusted with faience dishes, like the fagade of the town house of 
Saint-Antonin, near Moissac. Such a wall is itself uncarved, whereas in Moissac the 
interspaces are also ornamented, and the central knob is flush with them. The outer plane 
of the lintel is subordinate to the concave themes. In ordinary relief the chief motif is 
salient from the uniform background plane or is contrasted with the dark shapes of deeply 
cut interspaces. Sometimes two or more patterns of unequal salience constitute the 
ornament on a common background, but they are both flat or parallel in plane. In Moissac 
the distinction between foreground and background is perturbed by the inverted modeling 
of the frieze. We seem to look into the mold of a more familiar band. By these concavities 
is achieved a plastic effect with the least assertion of relief. Compare this method with the 
relief of the tympanum on which the figures, almost detached from the wall, have only a 
superficially plastic surface. They are alike in the contrast of the relief of the larger units 
with the subordinate flat details. But the lintel is foreign to the style of the tympanum. 
Even as a mold of a more obvious form, the lintel is not analogous to the reliefs above, or to 
the ornament that frames the tympanum. The densely expanded foliate forms in the lowest 
possible relief, as well as the emphasis on a concavity, itself shallow, seem to be inconsistent 
with the massive projection of the figures. The thick vegetation of the archivolt is a more 
evident decorative analogue of the tympanum relief. 


121. In Beaulieu, Martel, Souillac, Cahors and the 122. The fourth and seventh from the left. 
manuscripts of Limoges. 
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The lintel is an un-Romanesque element in the portal, yet is apparently in place and 
participates in the design of the whole. It might even be said that its un-Romanesque 
characters are essential to its accord with the whole, and that its discrepant relief is a 
contribution to an energetically contrasted animated scheme. A more positive and direct 
congruence in the radial design has already been observed; the concavities serve the same 
end in promoting a movement between the central knob and the circumference of each 
rosette. 

A lintel of flat rosettes would be insignificant beneath the tympanum; not only would a 
plastic accent be lacking, but the radial design of the leaves would be lost in the dense 
all-over patterning of the band. A lintel of convex giant rosettes would be plastically 
intrusive beneath the row of seated elders, and disturb the iconographic hierarchy of the 
portal. The radial leaves would be less effectively centrifugal, as in an inverted flower. 
Granted the pattern of rosettes, the existing relief is the most proper to the forms of the 
tympanum. It is, in fact, anticipated on the latter in the great diversity of rosette 
ornaments embroidered on the garments of the figures. 

When we examine the undersurface of the lintel (Fig. 102) we understand more readily 
the un-Romanesque character of the main design. For this lower surface, which has been 
frequently cited but never reproduced, is carved with an earlier ornament, and betrays in 
its style a hand of the seventh century A. D. It consists of a narrow band of acanthus and 
vine rinceaux, bordered by geometrical spiral scrolls, the whole so low in relief and of such 
delicate execution that its details are barely visible. The vine pattern occupies the two 
eastern blocks, the acanthus, the western. Anglés was mistaken in writing that the three 
blocks did not always belong together because of the difference in the ornament of the lower 
surface.’ For the three bands are of identical breadth and their borders agree perfectly. 
If on one band the vine replaces the acanthus, their styles are identical. It is only the 
abrupt transition from one to the other that justifies the inference that although originally 
parts of one frieze, they have been reémployed with the omission of some intermediate strip. 

The lintel consists of reémployed ancient blocks of which the original style of ornament 
has been maintained not only in the decorated surfaces preserved, but in those more 
recently carved. We shall see later, in the discussion of the history of the forms, that a 
similar block in the museum of Cahors, undoubtedly of the early Christian-Merovingian 
period, includes also such rosettes, and that both derive from more ancient Roman types.™ 
This fact, of the retrospective copying of ancient art, might have been inferred without 
knowledge of the models from the character of the ornament itself, which in relief and 
motif is un-Romanesque, and distinct from the surrounding capitals and moldings. 

The lintel has a more general interest for the interpretation of historic arts. It is often 
presupposed that the unity of a work—and the tympanum and lintel are a single work— 
involves the formal analogy of its parts, and that only those foreign elements are incor- 
porated in a style which are exactly divisible by the whole. But the lintel, which is 
obviously in harmony with the tympanum, involves quite different principles of relief. 
There is no question that the art of the seventh century is in style distinct from the 


123. L’abbaye de Moissac, Paris, Laurens, 1910, pp. in a paper read at the meeting of the College Art Associa, 
28, 20. tion in December, 1928, and summarized in Parnassus- 
124. See Part III of this work. I discussed the history I, 3, March, 1929, pp. 22, 23. 


of the lintel and the relation of its ornament to earlier arts 
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Romanesque, yet in this work, the literal imitation of the earlier style, reproduced with a 
verisimilitude which has misled scholars to suppose the whole work an ancient piece,!”° 
is consistent with the surrounding Romanesque things. We learn from this example that 
the analogy of elements in a work of art is not necessarily pervasive or complete, and that 
stylistically unlike forms may coéxist within a coherent style. The relations between forms 
are more crucial and determinative than the form types themselves. Hence the possible 
absorption of the most remote arts in the Romanesque, without the effect of an eclectic or 
unintegrated style. The judgment of unintegration is a perception of imperfectly 
codrdinated, not of incongruous, elements. 

I must mention, however—if merely to exclude the argument that the lintel is in its entire 
decoration a reémployed work—the distinctly Romanesque details in its carving. If the 
carving were ancient, its coherence with the Romanesque tympanum would be even more 
miraculous, and would lead us to suspect an enormous extrapolation in the theory that 
unity or the quality of a work inheres in all its details because of the integrated thought or 
perception of its maker. We have only to place the two corner beasts beside the lower 
symbolic animals of the vision to see that they are thoroughly Romanesque in type, 
although flattened to accord with the subtle relief of the lintel. The disproportionately 
small legs, and the flat thighs pressed close to the body, recur in them; while the deeply 
sunken eyes and prominent frontal ridges are precisely as in the lion of St. Mark. But 
there is even better evidence that the same hand carved tympanum and lintel. The 
monstrous head in the lower left corner of the tympanum (Fig. 93) from whose jaws issues 
the meander ribbon, is an almost exact replica, in both shape and function, of the head of 
the left monster of the lintel. Both have the peculiar curled snouts that suggest the 
elephant. Nor can it be said in possible reply that the tympanum master copied the 
already existent lintel in carving such details, for they are unknown in this form in earlier 
art, although ultimately based on ancient traditions. There are still other indications of 
the unity of the two works. The two mascaron heads serving as interspaces reproduce 
exactly the head on the lower right of the tympanum (Fig. 100). They reappear also in the 
narthex on a console block and are carved on the intricately ornamented outer jambs of 
the south porch. The fruit and blossoms issuing from the jaws of the left mascaron of the 
lintel have their exact parallels in sculptures at Beaulieu, Souillac, Cahors, and Martel, 
all products of the school which produced the portal of Moissac. 

There are also elementary considerations of design which refute the hypothesis. The 
ornament of the ends is perfectly adapted to its position. The repeated rosettes and knobs 
are like the elders aligned on the zone above, while the density of the carved ornament, 
filling the surface completely, and its circular, radial design recall the central group of the 
tympanum. The lintel is conceived in such harmony with the tympanum that they must 
have been planned as parts of one scheme of decoration. 


THE RELIEFS OF THE PORCH 


As in the cloister capitals we observed the style of the pier reliefs in a narrative context, 
so the corresponding manner of the later sculptors of Moissac is visible in the reliefs of the 
inner walls of the porch (Figs. 107-122). 


125. Cf. Rupin, op. cit., p. 331. 
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Their style has long been recognized as more recent than that of the tympanum, but the 
differences are so slight that the two works cannot be far apart in date. The sculptures of 
the jambs and trumeau which sustain the tympanum belong to the same period as the 
porch. 

On the east wall are scenes from the Infancy of Christ; on the west, the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives and the punishment cf Avarice and Female Unchastity. Little capitals 
with figures, tormented in the flames by demons or attacked by monsters, paraphrase the 
Last Judgment (Fig. 125). On the east jamb which supports the lintel is carved. Isaiah 
with a scroll prophecying the virgin birth. On the corresponding west jamb, near the reliefs 
of the parable and the punishments, is Peter, the patron of the abbey, with the keys of 
heaven. The intermediate trumeau is sculptured with two unnimbed figures of uncertain 
name. The western figure is bald and has a wrinkled brow like Paul in the cloister and in 
reliefs at Silos and Arles. The other bears a scroll instead of a book, and is probably a 
prophet, corresponding to Isaiah, like the similar figures in Lombard churches. 

The abbot, Roger (1115-1131), is represented on the exterior south wall of the porch, 
high up on an engaged column (Fig. 137). Another figure, in monastic dress—possibly 
St. Benedict—stands on a similar column on the other side of the arch (Fig. 135). On the 
crenellations above the porch are enwalled two figures blowing horns, like watchmen of 
the fortified church (Fig. 140). The cornice beneath them, crowning the porch, is carried 
by sculptured modillions, of which several are modern substitutions. 

The reliefs of the porch are not arranged in simple alignment or superposition, but a 
special architecture, independent of the structure of the wall is applied to it to frame the 
reliefs (Figs. 107, 108). They agree in this respect with the sculptures of Poitou, Angoumois, 
and Saintonge, which are similarly set under arcatures applied to the surface of the wall. 
But they differ from them in the extension of one scene (the Magi) under two arches, and 
the superposition of two under a single arch. The independence of architecture and 
sculpture is already visible in the tympanum, which is composed of separate blocks applied 
to the wall, and offers no strict correspondence of the figures and the blocks as in Gothic 
portals."° The designer of the porch not only disregards the character of the wall in the 
applied members, but even the latter in the distribution of the sculptures between them.’ 
This is hardly the unity of structure and decoration which a sentimental aesthetic theory 
has called the essential character of mediaeval architecture, in distinction from the 
Renaissance and baroque styles. Actually, the combination of architectural elements on 
these walls is nearer to the baroque in principle, and we might number the Romanesque 
among the early styles in which investigation detects analogies to baroque art. 





126. The second Magus is cut vertically by the joint 
of two vertical slabs (Fig. 111). The reliefs were carved 
and set in place before the enclosing architecture was 
erected. This is a variation of the usual method, which 
has been little noticed in discussions of the techniques 
of sculpture avant and aprés la pose. The hand of the 
first Magus is obscured by the central capital, and on 
the adjoining relief (Fig. 112) the head of the ass projects 
into the very haunch of the arch, which has been specially 
cut to admit this head. 

In the capitals of the porch, in distinction from those of 
the cloister, there is no longer a limiting structure of 


volutes, consoles, and central triangular frame (Fig. 125). 
Their carving constitutes a circular relief, without a di- 
vision into four clear surfaces, and is so deeply cut that 
the background is hardly apparent and the figures cannot 
be regarded as a decoration of the capital. 

127. Even the arcaded bays of the side walls are not 
strictly symmetrical or regular, but are consciously de- 
signed to produce an alternation of unequal parts (Figs. 
107, 108). On the east wall, the south bay is the broader, 
on the west wall, the north. Each bay is divided into four 
slabs, two above and two below—but slabs of unequal 
breadth, arranged in symmetrical alternation. 





Sane 
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The columns framing the superposed reliefs have the character of a giant order since they 
enclose two rows of minor arches and colonnettes. In Romanesque churches, like Saint- 
Sernin in Toulouse, the bays of the nave have a related elevation, with great shafts rising 
to the base molding of the barrel vault, and enclosing two superposed arches. But in 
Moissac the columns themselves carry a dominant arch, and the vault springs from a 
tall frieze placed above it like an attic story. 

The paneling of the inner walls of the porch is designed in a free, asymmetrical 
manner. The arched fields are framed on one side (south) by vertical bands of richly 
carved ornament, on the other by the slender colonnettes of the portal which have a greater 
height than the carved bands; and above, by large friezes sculptured with iconographic 
scenes. There is no podium below. Not only is the frame of the arched fields varied on all 
four sides, but the internal divisions of the fields are not maintained or acknowledged in the 
bounding areas by either moldings or ornament. The whole surface of the inner walls of 
the porch appears therefore very crowded and irregular; the axis of the symmetrical 
sculptured panels does not coincide with the vertical axis of the entire wall; and no 
common background is visible behind this accumulation of sculptures, friezes, and 
architectural frames. 

The arbitrariness of the architecture may be illustrated by the following details. The 
arches are bordered by a semicircular molding strip, intercepted at the sides by the outer 
jambs of the portal and the vertical friezes that terminate the walls of the porch. A cornice 
surmounts the arches, although a horizontal frieze is placed above it. It rests on the busts 
of caryatids with uplifted hands, while in the spandrels of the arches are carved salient 
heads in imitation of water spouts or modillions, here functionless. To lend some archi- 
tectural necessity to the subdivision of the arcatures into upper and lower panels, trefoils, 
reposing on slender, barely visible colonnettes, are inscribed within the semicircular arches. 

The moldings do not coincide with those of the tympanum. The barrel vault of the porch 
springs from the torus above the upper horizontal friezes, at a level higher than the capitals 
of the tympanum archivolt, while the cornice beneath the friezes is higher than the crown 
moldings of the trumeau and the supporting walls of the portal. Except for the base 
moldings common to the portal and the walls of the porch, the horizontal lines of the two 
are discontinuous. At Beaulieu the horizontals of porch and portal are coincident; but 
the porch of Cahors is in this respect disposed more like that of Moissac. Although the 
porch and tympanum of Moissac are not contemporary, it is doubtful that the discontinuity 
proceeds from the difference of time alone or even serves to indicate the fact. The 
alternation of horizontals is too well sustained to be an accident of labor. 

The asymmetry of the architecture of the side walls, in shifting the axis towards the 
portal, subordinates their sculptures to the tympanum and relates them more closely to the 
figures of the jambs. Had the column stood in the center of the wall, it would have imposed 
a corresponding center on the crowning frieze, which is by its very nature, with its 
horizontal sequence of narrative themes, an unsymmetrical member. And it would thereby 
have given the inner walls of the porch an isolated, self-sufficient, centralized character 
inconsistent with the religious and plastic priority of the tympanum. 

The salient cornice diminishes the apparent height of the sculptured surface and thereby 
subordinates it again to the tympanum, which by the same device, produces an impression 
of even greater height. The isolation of a frieze above the reliefs of the side walls corresponds 
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to the clear horizontal bands of the elders and the rosettes, and its contrast with the vertical 
panels. below maintains the contrast of the elders and the lintel with the trumeau and 
jambs of the portal. 

The superimposed friezes also offer to our perception of static forces a more solid support 
than a pair of arches on tall slender colonnettes. By a similar calculation the arches are of 
rectangular section and unmolded, in active contrast to the richness of surface carving 
everywhere apparent. If the architectural framework of the reliefs is a free composition, 
imposed upon the wall, its design is well adapted to the sculptural whole of the porch and 
the portal and is consistent in character. 

The sculptures of each side of the porch do not unite to form one great relief like the 
tympanum; nor are the main contours sufficiently distinct to determine a single scheme 
dominating the whole work. But we will see presently that an effort was made to transcend 
the barriers of separate subject matter and architectural frames by a common movement 
and related forms. 

The reliefs diminish in height in ascending order. At the same time they broaden, so 
that the central panels, which are united into a single broad relief either by the subject 
(Adoration of the Magi) or the common design (the death of Dives and his punishment), 
mediate between the tall vertical panels below and the single horizontal friezes above. 
The arches within the scenes of the Presentation, the idols of Heliopolis, and the banquet 
of Dives unite the horizontal friezes more intimately with the arcaded reliefs below. 

The reliefs, moreover, are not on the same plane. The lowest figures (Annunciation, 
Visitation, Luxuria) stand under trefoiled arches which form the edges of a sloping roof 
structure. On the eastern reliefs this roof is realistically covered with carved slate or tile 
imbrications. 

The panels above are set more deeply under the large arches and the flat, molded 
trefoils. We can more readily appreciate this recession in observing the relation of the roof 
above the figure of Unchastity to the ground plane of the scene of Dives’ death above it. 

With this diminution in the height of the ascending reliefs their figures change in 
proportions. The most elongated and slender are in the lower panels, the squattest, in the 
upper horizontal scenes.”*® On the east wall this graduation of scale corresponds to the 
iconographic order of incidents. For the lowest scenes are the earliest (Annunciation and 
Visitation) and those of the upper frieze the last of the cycle (Flight into Egypt). On the 
west wall, however, the story of Lazarus and Dives begins on the frieze above, and 
terminates below in the central panels. On the lowest band are represented the Punishment 
of Avarice and Unchastity. 





128. These scales led de Lasteyrie to suppose that the 
slabs were reémployed lids of Early Christian sarcophagi. 
But in this he was mistaken, for not only do their dimen- 
sions disagree with those of the early sarcophagi of the 
region, but the units of imbrication are also considerably 
smaller than in the latter. In their tongue-like, rather than 
semicircular, form they resemble the scaly slats on the 
gables of Aquitaine churches. The imbrications are carved 
on only four of the twelve slanting surfaces above the 
trefoils, and in one case (the Visitation) they adjoin 
the representation of arched windows and oculi. These 
show clearly enough that the imbricated ornament is 


designed to represent a roof top and is not a remnant of 
the original decoration of a reémployed slab. 

129. The great contrast in the sizes of the different 
figures of the same relief in Romanesque sculpture (Mois- 
sac, Vézelay, Autun) is an analogy in surface composition 
to the baroque exaggeration of perspective diminutions 
and the frequent placing of a large figure in the immediate 
foreground and a very small one behind him. Such 
baroque contrasts are not merely the result of a scientific 
perspective, but are designed to produce a violent and 
immediate opposition of associated objects and a precipi- 
tate movement in space. 
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Whether this contrast in the sequence of incidents is a necessary correlate of an 
asymmetrical architecture and restless animated figures or the consequence of iconographic 
data is difficult to decide.”° For the episodic parable of Lazarus and Dives could hardly be 
fitted into the two lowest panels, which were reserved for twin groups of opposed elongated 
figures. There are further contrasts and irregularities in the sequence of action which 
suggest an aimlessness of composition surprising in Romanesque art. But analysis will 
reveal an underlying order and necessity. 

In the horizontal frieze of the east wall the incidents of the Presentation in the Temple 
and the Flight into Egypt seem to form a continuous narrative (Figs. 107, 117-119). 
But this sequence does not move in a single direction; if we attempted without knowledge 
of the texts represented to determine the order of events and the relation of certain figures 
to each other we should be very much puzzled. The Presentation, the first in order of time, 
moves from left to right; but the Flight moves in the opposite direction. At the extreme 
left of the panel is the city of Heliopolis with its falling idols. The successive incidents 
diverge from a common center; and with a perfect adroitness in dramatic arrangement the 
artist has placed between the two scenes a figure common to them, and pointing in both 
directions. This is Joseph, who lags behind the Procession to the Temple, and turns his 
head in response to an angel who urges him to flee to Egypt (Fig. 119). The position of 
the angel is itself noteworthy. The curve of his suspended body unites the two incidents. 
Of his symmetrical wings, one points towards Egypt, the other towards Jerusalem, and 
each occupies another slab of the frieze.""' The center implied in this division of the scenes 
is to the right of the column below and does not correspond to the midpoint of the frieze. 
But the direction of the Flight is opposed to that of the Magi below, and the Presentation 
is in corresponding opposition to the Holy Family. This restless chiasmic symmetry of 
detached groups is a typical mediaeval form, especially evident in ornament and color. 

In reliefs of the Magi and the Annunciation and Visitation, below this frieze (Figs. 
109-112), the order of scenes is unequivocally from left to right as in Western script. 
But on the west wall the direction is reversed. The banquet of Dives is represented at the 
right; the beggar lies at the left, is carried to heaven by an angel and reposes in the bosom 
of Abraham at the end of the frieze (Figs. 108, 120, 121). In the central panels, the death 
of the rich man is at the right and his subsequent punishment at the left (Figs. 115, 116). 
In the lowest reliefs, of Unchastity and Avarice, which have no narrative connection, a 
sequence cannot be abstracted; but the scenes, together, form a symmetrical group. 

The contrast of the iconographic sequence on the two walls is, in an architectural sense, 
a symmetrical form. It is occasioned by the common relation of both walls.to the portal; 
we will grasp it more clearly if we imagine an open book in which the words of the right 
page run from left to right, and those of the left page from right to left. 

The sequences described are not always the dominant movements of the forms. The 
horizontal directions are primarily iconographic and textual; the design of the larger 
reliefs of the porch is still close to the most archaic works of the cloister in the symmetry 


; , ; ieze is designed as a 
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or isolation of scenes and even contradicts the general succession in some details. Such a 
symmetry was inevitable in the Annunciation and the Visitation, or in the figures of 
Unchastity and the demon (Fig. 114). In the adjoining mutilated relief of the miser and 
the beggar, a devil, perched on the shoulders of the seated miser, prolongs the mass at 
the right in symmetrical opposition to the standing beggar (Fig. 113). 

On the other hand, it should be observed that the legs of the demon and the unchaste 
woman, who form a balanced symmetrical group, have a common movement towards the 
right (north) in contrast to the iconographic succession of scenes on the wall. By this 
means, perhaps, the group is opposed to the Punishment of Avarice, in which the only 
moving figure, the beggar, is turned to the left (south). But on the relief of the Annunciation 
on the east wall (Fig. 109) both figures move towards the right (south), in contrast to the 
corresponding demon and the unchaste woman and in accord with the iconographic 
procession from left to right. In these panels, the opposition of the turned heads and 
gestures modifies the simple parallelism, of the movements of the limbs. It is apparent that 
the iconographic succession does not determine uniquely the directions and order of forms, 
but, as in the cloister, a more fundamental style of expression and design controls the 
distribution of scenes. 

On the east wall, the Adoration of the Magi (Figs. 111, 112) is divided into two equal 
parts by the central column and the similar arches. A common wavy vertical contour 
unites the figures of the two groups. The Magi are not simply three equal figures in 
alignment, but the central is the tallest, and stands under the highest lobe of the common 
trefoil, so that even here there is a distinction of central, axial, and lateral despite the 
direction of the Magi’s movement and their common significance. In the Holy Family the 
Virgin is centralized, and the inequality of the Child and Joseph compensated by the 
introduction of the ox’s head at the right. 

The symmetry of such groups is primarily architectural or decorative; it has little 
expressive purpose as in the tympanum and certain capitals of the cloister. It is a means 
of ordering a group, but does not impose a rigid form or correspondence on every detail. 
In this respect the later sculptures of Moissac approach Gothic composition. In the 
opposite reliefs of the death and punishment of Dives (Figs. 115, 116) a similar underlying 
formality of grouping may be observed in the agitated and varied movements of men and 
demons. But this formality is less apparent here than in the cloister or the tympanum. 
A more complex disorder is organized. The separate groups are extraordinarily restless, 
and correspond in the zigzag and wavy movements of the forms to the asymmetrical, 
irregular architecture, and to the highly emotional and dramatic conception of the subjects. 
Whole incidents are presented with a genre-like familiarity, and imaginative symbolical 
groups, like the punishments of vices, have the concreteness and episodic variety of an 
actual experience. 

We can no longer judge of the character of the Annunciation, which had been mutilated 
and was restored by a modern sculptor without understanding of Romanesque style; 
but in the Visitation is preserved for us a magnificent pantomime unparalleled in 
Romanesque representations of the scene (Fig. 110). Instead of the usual embrace of the 
two women, in which a sculptor of the cloister found a pattern of rigid lines, like the letter 
M (Fig. 68), or the traditional type of Elizabeth and Mary standing calmly separated in 
simple contemplation of each other, the sculptor of the porch has, by deep sympathy and 
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‘by response to the dramatic force of every flection of the body, composed a new scene, in 


which the tender excitement of the meeting and mutual revelation is reflected in the 
gestures and in the strange elongated zigzags of the pregnant women. This deliberate 
staccato rhythm is refined by numerous delicate lines formed by draperies of such thinness 
that the women appear most tenderly clothed and their bodies spiritual. One raises the 
edge of her veil or shawl to disclose a single breast in sign of motherhood; the left breast 
is covered by the hand turned palm outward in communication. The other woman inclines 
her head and indicates through the delicate cloth the swelling breast and nipple. The hands 
of both are thin and bony and the slender wrists are striated with the ridges of tendons. 

Despite the mutilation of the faces, which probably had little expression, the feelings are 
adequately symbolized in the gestures and the structure of the bodies. Yet the simple 
zigzag of the limbs is not uniquely determined by the narrative, but carries also an 
expression independent of the meaning of the figures, and common to scenes that represent 
other subjects. 

What could be more remote from the group described than the punishment of 
Unchastity? The figure of the loose woman tortured by toads and serpents (Fig. 114) has 
the posture of the Virgin of the Annunciation, and the horrible demon who pursues her 
repeats the gestures and flections of the left figure of the Visitation. But the legs of the 
demon parallel the legs of the woman as if they marched in a common procession. It is 
the elements of design and the typical forms that are the same in the two scenes. The 
wholes are different; and in the wholes are expressed the specific character of each subject, 
but with a common accent which is that of the entire portal, and is imposed on no matter 
what incident or figure. 

The death of the rich man is an enclosed picture in a modern sense, with a 
literal reproduction of the deathbed (Fig. 116). The haggard Dives is thinner, more bony 
than at his banquet table—his head resting on an inclined pillow, his scrawny breast 
uncovered, the body under a pleated blanket. And his mourning wife kneels at the bedside 
just as the beggar Lazarus lay beside the table. The demons who descend to take his soul 
are described with an atrocious veracity. In the adjoining panel (Fig. 115) they trample 
upon his fallen body, weighted by the moneybag, and ride upon a miserable woman with 
hanging breasts who emerges from the background in the middle of the field. By the 
almost chaotic, salient, curved and angular, swarming masses throughout this sculpture, 
the ferocious destruction and turbulence of the story are wonderfully expressed. But the 
effect inheres also in the completeness and detailed—even accurate—articulation of the 


monstrous demons. The extraordinary reality of such horrible, fantastic figures composed 


of diverse animals—yet assimilated to a human structure—is a correlate of the unexpected 
precision with which the Romanesque sculptors of the porch have represented on the 
capitals and modillions various morbid and deformed human heads. In the spandrel above 
the western reliefs (Fig. 124) is a leering old woman, with open, toothless mouth, stringy 
neck muscles and flying, disarranged hair. Her eyes are barely open, as in extreme old age; 
her tongue lies weakly in the bottom of her mouth. Another head is of a goitrous woman 
grimacing in half-witted complacence (Fig. 108—right). 

These types are not suggested by an iconographic assignment and must therefore express 
an individual interest of the sculptor. But they are so common in French Romanesque 
art, especially in the decoration of modillions (Figs. 138-140), that they can hardly be 

















Fic. 120—Lazarus and Dives 





Fic. 121—Lazarus in Abraham’s Bosom 
Moissac, Church: Details of West Wall of Porch 
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attributed. to the curiosity of a single sculptor, but must embody a more widely diffused 
interest. They are especially strange in an art which, in its monumental religious 
compositions, employs the most generalized forms and abstract geometrical combinations. 
Regarded in the light of the monstrous in other primitive arts, this contrast of abstraction 
and realism is less astonishing. The process of abstraction in Romanesque art involves an 
audacious distortion of ideal and symbolic figures for expressive ends; in the exact 
representation of monstrous, already deformed, human heads, this energy of expression 
was directly attained. The extremes of realism and abstraction have a common 
arbitrariness. The position of the deformed heads in the decoration of a wall reflects their 
independence of an ideal or symbolic beauty. They are individuals who, in themselves, 
constitute the entire form of an ignoble architectural member—a corbel or modillion— 
which is a common subservient element of construction, whereas the tympanum is a 
unique mopument within the monument, an image of heaven erected above the entrance 
to the church. 

The fantasy of Romanesque sculptors was more prolific in the creation of types of evil 
and violence than beatitude. On the capital from which spring the two western arches we 
may see the combination of demonic and human in an iconographic theme (Fig. 125). 
The punishment of the damned is represented here. I suppose it is the association of this 
capital with the other scenes of punishment which misled de Lasteyrie to describe the 
sculptures of the portal as a Last Judgment. A nude man and woman with bowed, 
repentant, suffering heads, are tied by a rope held by an appalling devil. His whole body, 
from head to claws, is covered with thick scales. He has the curled snout of the monster on 
the lintel and a long, corrugated tongue, which licks the tail of another nude demon. The 
latter is smooth-skinned but no less frightful in the knotted muscles, the tail ending in a 
serpent’s head, and his own wolfish head with forked bristling hairs. He devours the left 
arm of a woman. In all these minutely rendered demons and human figures the forms and 


surfaces contribute to a common agitation. They resemble in this respect the composition 
of more ideal figures. 


* * * 

In the sculptures of the porch the construction of space undergoes a marked change 
from the methods of the cloister. Not only is space deepened by the overlapping of whole 
figures and by great differences of relief, but horizontal planes and architectural accessories 
are employed to realize this more extended depth. The upper surfaces of the beds of the 
Virgin and the dying rich man are rendered as horizontal planes (Figs. 112, 116). Only in 
the table of the feasting scene (Fig. 120) and in the pillow of Dives does a slight inclination 
recall the earlier archaic distortion. The feei of standing figures are more firmly planted 
on the deep base molding of each panel (but the slightly sloping surface of some of these 
bases (Fig. 114) indicates the persistence of the earlier conception). In the Adoration of 
the Magi, a column which separates the Magi from the Virgin and Christ stands in front 
of the field of relief rather than in it, while the main arches and subordinate trefoils, in 
lower relief than the figures, define a foreground and background architecture in spac 
(Figs. 111, 112). ! 

The cloister capital with the same subject (Fig. 58) provides material for the comparative 
study of the change in representation in this short period. In the porch the space has been 
complicated by the addition of Joseph and the animals, with their overlapping masses and 
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higher relief. The proportions of human beings and beasts are still arbitrary. The small 
size of the ox cannot be attributed to the sculptor’s desire to suggest a great depth by a 
perspective diminution. Something of the superposition of the Magi’s horses on the cloister 
capital survives in the placing of the ox and ass above the figures, although the traditional 
iconography of the Nativity assigned them to a similar position. The ox standing without 
support contradicts the framework of ground and background in the rest of the relief. Of 
the ass, the head alone is rendered; and this head is visible only if we regard the sculpture 
from the left. For it is carved in the spring of the arch and is partly concealed by the 
projecting capital.”? This peculiar negation of the architectural frame makes the latter a 
part of the scene, but so inexplicable a part in its contradiction of the spatial unity that 
we must regard the penetration of the frame by the ass as an iconographic and technical 
convenience and as a correlate of the arbitrary, irregular architecture and the naive realism 
of the whole, rather than the affirmation of an open, more extensive space. But this 
peculiarity is worth noting, for it is by such exigencies that more consistent spatial forms 
are later suggested. 

More significant are the numerous overlappings that lead us in well ordered sequence 
to the background. At the bottom of the relief are the legs of the Child, the bed cover, a 
fragment of the underlying sheet, the bed itself, and finally between these and the wall, the 
legs of Joseph and his seat. In the upper half the depth is more vigorously indicated, for 
the body of the ox extends behind the Virgin and Christ, while his head is sharply turned, 
almost en face, and brought forward to a more prominent plane. The great thickness of the 
relief slab“* permits a deep modeling of the profile torso and heads of figures which are 
practically detached from the background, as on the tympanum. The left arm of Joseph, 
which was extended to reach the Virgin’s elbow, was completely freed from the wall, and 
has been broken. In the tympanum, however, such consistent choice of the profile of a 
torso is almost entirely lacking. It is limited there to one or two elders. 

The representation of profiles is still archaic in that it depends on a thick slab which 
admits a carving of the remote side of the head in the round. The profile is not a perspective 
projection but the side of a head carved like a statue, with the whole face quite visible. 
The sculptor wishes to reproduce, as far as possible, the entire surface of an object, and to 
render his work equally intelligible from several points of view. Hence, the lower parts of 
the body are nowhere in strict profile. No two legs are permitted to overlap completely as 
in a perfectly profiled figure in nature. The axes of the legs deviate from the torso to 
produce a distinct view of each limb. The shoulders of the Magi are not perpendicular to 
the background as the strict profile of their heads and their movement would suggest, but 
are turned at an angle. Otherwise, it would be necessary to foreshorten in order to compress 
the breadth of the shoulders within the narrower depth of relief; and foreshortening is still 
undeveloped in these early sculptures. The haloes are always carved flat against the wall 
and set behind the heads of the figures as if carried on the remoter shoulder or applied to 
the concealed side of the face—a convention that persists up to the early Renaissance 
period. In a similar way, suspended or flying draperies, covering no part of the figure, are 
never represented perpendicular to the wall, but are expanded on a parallel plane. 


132. See note 126 above. The head is carved in the slab, 133. More than fifteen centimeters. Cf. the four or five 
which projects into the space enclosed by the arch, and centimeters of the reliefs of the cloister. 
also into the arch. 








































Fic. 125—Capital with Hell Scene 
Moissac, Church: Details of West Wall of Porch 








Fic. 126—View from Interior of Narthex Fic. 127—Capital of Narthex 


Motssac, Church: Details of Narthex 





Fic. 128—Toulouse, Musée des Augustins: Romanesque Capital 
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The observations made concerning the relief of the Magi apply equally to all the others. 
In the death of Dives we see a similar arrangement of figures in front of and behind a 
bed (Fig. 116). Only here the pictorial unity is better established, for the group is self- 
contained and independent of the adjoining relief of the punishment. The kneeling wife 
before the bed and the horizontal plane of the reclining Dives are as effective in creating 
depth as the corresponding group on the opposite wall. The interception of the lower 
bodies of the demons by the bed, of the wings of one demon by the right frame, of the angel 
by clouds and the lobes of the trefoil arch, suggests a further space behind these figures. 
In the adjacent relief (Fig. 115) the nude bust of the unchaste woman emerges from the 
wall like a console ornament without indication of the rest of the figure. In the feast of 
Dives (Fig. 120) only the upper body of the servant is seen under an archway, while the 
body of the Virgin in the Presentation is partly obscured by Anna and Simeon (Fig. 118). 

With all these approaches to a construction of space, it is nevertheless clear that the 
concept of a unified space in which the figures act, bend, cross and meet, is foreign to the 
sculptor. This is especially obvious in the upper horizontal reliefs, in which several figures 
remote from each other in time and place are grouped together as if in one scene. The 
continuous method does not preclude the organization of a common space, as is apparent 
from Roman and Renaissance landscapes. But in Moissac the figures move before—or, 
rather, across—a varying background; on the same band we see Heliopolis and Jerusalem, 
or the interior of Dives’ house and the tree of Paradise. If the feet of the recumbent 
Lazarus and the dogs who lick his wounds are in the house of Dives, the beggar’s head is 
already under the tree of Paradise (Fig. 108). 

Even within a single scene, like the Banquet of Dives, despite the common architecture, 
each figure moves in a private space, not consistently related to the larger planes of the 
whole (Fig. 120). Thus the servant, who seems to emerge from behind the table, is, with 
respect to the arch, nearer to us than Dives, whom he serves. This composite character 
of the whole space—the independent construction of each figure in depth—is better 
illustrated in the Presentation of Christ in the Temple (Fig. 118). Simeon and Joseph are 
carved under arches; while the two women stand in front of them in a foreground plane. 
But so far is the sculptor from the conception of the space as distinct in shape like any 
receptacle that he has contradicted the implied succession of planes for plastic convenience. 
One arm of the Virgin extends from behind Simeon, who with respect to the common 
architectural background is behind the Virgin. By an even more remarkable inversion the 
nearest figure, Anna, is the shortest, and the most remote one, of Simeon, the tallest. 
This slightly inverted perspective is to be distinguished from that of ancient Oriental and 
Early Christian art, which sometimes placed large figures above the smaller ones, and 
aimed to render concrete the differences in power or significance. In these earlier arts the 
inversion had spatial significance because the position in an upper part of a scene denoted 
depth as well as a superior importance. In Moissac the difference of height is not 
hierarchal, or purely a perspective device, but, as has already been observed, 
it is a consistent element in an art which promotes contrasts in the effort to produce an 
endless movement and expression of excited energies. When we follow the rhythmical 
undulations of the contours of the figures in the scene discussed we arrive at the different 
heads without surprise at their inequality; its arbitrariness is dissolved in the pervasive 
movement to which the whole has been submitted. 
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Small details of the architecture further reveal the character of the style. The two arches 
of the Presentation are of unequal span, and are not realized with the same completeness. 
The larger arch, at the right, is carried by capitals, whereas the other has no visible 
supports. The construction is lost behind the figures, and even where an unsculptured 
surface might admit some indication of the column or base (as between the feet of Simeon 
and the Virgin), it is not represented. In the spandrels, a central turret is flanked by two 
rectangular buildings, which ramp along the arches. Their windows are slightly diagonal, 
as if voussoirs of the turning arches. But more interesting is the interception of the 
buildings by the upper frame of the relief. The former seem to disappear under the heavy 
molding and to pass beyond. That this was designed rather than simply the result of 
material factors is evident from the successive shortening of the windows as they approach 
the frame and the adaptation of the whole group of buildings and the larger arches to the 
narrow surface under the frame. The intersection has an obvious spatial effect but it is 
also part of an untectonic composition in which such contrasts and overlappings are 
exciting elements. 

In the single enclosed scenes, on the other hand, the architectural frames furnish 
indications of foreground and background and define the limits of action. Various move- 
ments and overlapping confirm the depth therein created. But a consistent and plausible 
construction is lacking. In the relief of the Magi the animals are incredibly situated, while 
the ground plane does not accord in its depth with the space suggested above it. The 
same contradiction appears in the Death of Dives. The depth is not uniformly realized or 
extensive, and the space therefore lacks a clear configuration. The persistence of a more 
primitive zoned perspective is not assimilated by a single high viewpoint. 

An approach to an enclosed or uniform space is evident in several details. The trefoil 
arches of the lower panels are not flat, but salient in plan, and support a gabled roof of 
three sloping sides, which converge toward the vertical axis of the panel. The figures 
beneath seem to stand under a sloping canopy. A similar, but more significant, touch 
appears on the right side of the feast of Dives (Fig. 120), in the chamfered vertical border 
converging toward the scene. Had another such wall been placed on the left, the whole 
interior would have been clearly defined and a symmetrical box-like space, a uniformly 
deep receptacle of the other masses, would have resulted. But this solution, which implies 
a conception of space as an ideal form and artistic means, was not to come until much 
later, in the Gothic period. 

Foreshortening is likewise more apparent than actual. The horizontal and vertical 
planes perpendicular to the wall are reproduced in their full depth rather than foreshortened. 
Lines converging toward a central point in the background are unknown. It was possible 
to arrange the folds of the bed so that they produced an effect of recession by means of 
their linear design alone. But this was not admitted by the sculptor, although a matter of 
everyday observation. In the roof frame of the Visitation the convergence of the gable 
walls is contradicted by the absence of foreshortening in the receding windows. It is 
obvious that the sculptor conceived of all planes as equally distinct relief surfaces. Just 
as he turned to the side and carved the less visible surface of a head as if it were a statue 
in the round, he rendered with equal fidelity to fact, rather than perspective vision, the 
sides of buildings. In the city of Heliopolis (Fig. 117), which'by its scale is a symbol of a city 
rather than a true background of the idols, the doorway (so small that the figures even by 
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stooping could not enter it) is carved on a vertical plane perpendicular to the background, 
and is invisible except to the approaching family. It is cut in the very thickness of the 
relief. In the house of Dives a similar surface is slightly inclined, so that it appears 
foreshortened to the spectator, although itself carved without foreshortening (Fig. 120). 

That the sculptor had some awareness of linear perspective is evident in his treatment 
of the left building of Heliopolis (Fig. 117). Having observed the convergence of the roof 
and ground lines of such structures, he has rendered the walls, windows, and roof as 
inclining toward the ground, and has shown another side of the building at a much less 
obtuse angle than appears in the buildings of the cloister. But his representation is so far 
from accurate that we think of the inclination as the result less of a recession into depth 
than of a peculiar diagonal ground. In addition, the proportioning of the idols takes away 
all suggestion of verity from the perspective of the architecture. 

Still another means of creating the effect of space is approached by the sculptor. To 
confirm the full solidity of the Magi’s bodies, of which some parts are completely invisible, 
the inner sides of their mantles, which envelope these inaccessible parts, are extended in 
very low relief across the background wall, so that they cast no shadow (Fig. 111). In the 
same way the star of the Magi (unlike the star in the cloister) is a barely visible petaled 
form on the trefoil arch above the Child (Fig. 112), while on the opposite wall the tree of 
Paradise (Figs. 108, 120) is carved in very slight salience as if far behind the figures. In 
these three examples the minimizing of relief is not occasioned by the thinness of the object 
alone or by other overlapping surfaces, but an attempt is made to suggest a remoter plane 
or location by a limited salience and modeling. 

The image of Heliopolis includes an extraordinary representation of an interior (Fig. 117). 
In many mediaeval and even early Renaissance paintings the front wall of a house is 
removed so that we may follow the action from within. In Moissac by a more complex 
dissection of the building, the anterior column and voussoirs of an arch seen in profile have 
been omitted, as in a cross-section in modern architectural drawing. 

We may conclude from this study of the representation of groups of figures in Moissac 
that neither in the most archaic capitals of the cloister nor in the more elaborate and fully 
realized figures of the porch is there a clear abstraction of an enclosing space in which the 
figures move. But there is, on the other hand, an approach to the separate elements of 
such a space, manifest in the more realistic rendering of individual figures. The space is 
never presupposed as in later art, and we cannot, therefore, explain the various distortions 
and illogicalities of the works in Moissac as tentative solutions of a difficult problem or the 
attempts by an inferior culture to represent a complex idea. Actually, the idea of a regular, 
cubical space in art is very simple, but it is remote from the style of this period which 
codrdinates separate figures in surface arabesques of very intricate design. The iconography 
demanded some grouping in depth, which was furthered by a greater skill in representation. 
But the depth resulted from the construction of separate figures and accessories one by one. 
Most important for the later development is the gradual affirmation of horizontal planes 
and the construction of architectural frames so salient that the relief seems sunken and its 
figures more deeply set within. But beyond such devices the depth is achieved, not by 


representation (i. e., foreshortening), but by a scale reproduction of the actual mass of 
the object. 
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In the construction and surface of this mass the sculptures of the porch have been 
developed beyond the tympanum, in the direction already intimated in the change from 
the styles of the cloister to that of the tympanum. The figures are still further isolated 
from the background, and are more plastic, not merely in the sense that their relief is 
higher, but that the bodies are more richly modeled and the surfaces of drapery more 
deeply and complexly grooved. The figures stand, bend, and turn more freely within their 
tfarrow space. If they are still limited by a rigid conception of the axes, they are nevertheless 
much freer than in the cloister and tympanum. 

The change is not uniform or equally evident in all the sculptures of the porch, for two 
distinct hands were at work on them. The development beyond the style of the tympanum 
is more evident in the large reliefs than in the upper horizontal friezes. The latter are the 
works of another master with a distinct character, apparent not only in the form and 
design of his panels but in the very type and expression of his figures. The individual heads 
and drapery forms reproduce with a considerable fidelity the motifs of the tympanum. 
The patriarch Abraham (Fig. 121) has the long beard and the flowing locks of Christ, and 
like Him is seated frontally on a great cushioned throne (Fig. 94). His halo is richly 
jeweled, and the lower edges of his garment are broken by two flaring fan-like pleatings, 
as on the figure of Christ in the tympanum. The heads of the angels are close replicas of 
the symbol of Matthew. The ass of the Flight (Fig. 107) is short-legged like the lion and the 
bull (Figs. 96, 97). The details of drapery are too obviously like those of the elders to 
require an extensive comparison. But the following differences may be noted. The multi- 
plication of pleats and breaks is less elaborate in the friezes than in the tympanum, and also 
far less imaginative in line. The lower folds of Christ and Abraham illustrate the difference 
very clearly. With the exception of two examples, on the leg of the Infant in the 
Presentation, the doubled fold is absent from the upper zone of reliefs. But this fold was 
only infrequently applied on the tympanum itself, and mainly on the taller figures. There 
is one detail of costume that is unknown in the earlier work. The collars of Dives (Fig. 120) 
and the Infant Christ in the Flight into Egypt (Fig. 119) are fastened under the chin and 
folded at the sides to form lapels. 

The modeling of the heads and the bodies, though apparently as on the tympanum, 
produces softer, more rounded surfaces, and lacks the sharp meeting of planes which 
accents the quadrature of surfaces in the earlier sculpture (Fig. 122). 

In the scene of the Presentation the heads are carved with a peculiar expression of 
excitement that does not appear in the reliefs below. The brows are lifted high, the eyes are 
wide open and the mouth turned at the corners in a faint smile. In the head of Joseph the 
effect is one of anxiety, in the others, of joy (Figs. 118, 122). In all of them the resemblance 
to the eager Matthew symbol of the tympanum is evident. The bent legs of the figures and 
the curved or zigzag contours only increase the effect of excitement. The opposite relief of 
Lazarus and Dives is calmer, and the figures less agitated. There the vertical and 
horizontal scaffolding of the design accords with the placidity of facial expression 
(Fig. 120). It is only in the group of the recumbent Lazarus and the angel, which departs 
from the regular scheme of the adjoining figures in its diagonal lines, that we find something 
of the gesture and facial movement of the Presentation. 

The shortness of these figures is not an obvious peculiarity of the style as one might 
suppose from the contrast with the elongated Magi and Virgin below. A similar difference 
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of proportions is visible in the lower row of elders and the seraphim under similar conditions 
of design within a single work. The sculptors have in each case freely adapted the figures 
to the height of the relief. A similar duality in canons of proportions of small and large 
figures has been demonstrated in other schools of French Romanesque sculpture by 
Laran.™* But in the upper friezes of the porch the figures are not merely short because of 
the scale and the horizontal surface, but they have clumsier, heavier bodies than the 
corresponding elders. The squatness of the figures pertains also to the domestic and genre 
realism of the sculptor, just as the elongation of Christ and the seraphim on the tympanum 
is a religious dignity, formally accentuated in a style of intense, imaginative linear 
movement. In the scenes of banqueting on the capitals of the cloister no figure is 
represented actually eating, with the food at the mouth, like the rich wife in the upper 
frieze of the porch (Fig. 120). She recalls Germanic art of the later Middle Ages.”° Nor is 
Lazarus in the cloister (Fig. 54) so clearly a dying beggar as the clumsy, sore-covered 
figure in the porch.”® 

The master of the larger porch reliefs was a more skillful and original artist. He derives 
as obviously as his associate from the art of the tympanum master. But he has modified 
the style of the latter much more freely. His figures are even more slender and elongated, 
their garments of thinner stuff, the folds arranged in more novel combinations, the heads 
modeled in greater detail. There is likewise in the work of this master a greater freedom 
in the movements of the figures. A comparison of the two figures of the Visitation with 
the two seraphim of the vision, who are so similar in pose, will make clear the difference 
between the style of the tympanum and its later development on the porch. The marble 
material of the Visitation may be a factor in the greater delicacy of its surfaces; but this 
is something we cannot decide. Whereas in the tympanum all folds are lines inscribed on 
flat, or broad, smoothly rounded surfaces, and regular pleatings are repeated in simple 
ornamental schemes, more plastic forms appear on these figures of the porch. The sleeves 
of the two women are casual, ungeometric pouches, broken by irregular folds. The section 
of the latter varies from fold to fold and is segmental rather than rectilinear. Likewise, the 
concentric alternating lap folds which copy those of the right seraph are incised on a 
deeper concave surface. The double-incised forms are employed as on the tympanum, 
but are less insistently concentric and prominent. The zigzag and meander contours of 
drapery, while they repeat the forms of the tympanum, are smaller in proportion to the 


134. Laran (Revue Archéologique, 1907, pp. 436-450; figures and their proportions averaged, although this small- 
1908, Pp. 331-358; 1909, pp. 75-93, 216-249) showed by the ness is relative and the elders are three to four times as large 
application of anthropometric statistical methods to the as those of the capitals. The factors of time and style were 
study of the proportions of a large number of Romanesque also neglected by Laran, who averaged, as of one school, 
figures that within any school of French Romanesque the regional works of different style and period. But these 
sculpture there exist two sets of proportions, one for large errors of method, while they discredit the tabulation for 
figures and another for small. He verified the apparent Languedoc, are less apparent in the treatment of other 
stylistic homogeneity of certain distinct groups (Langue- regions. Measurement of all the capitals in Moissac would 
doc, Burgundy, Auvergne) in proving that this homo- probably confirm Laran’s general conclusions, although it 
geneity varied according to the mean deviation of the might alter his specific figures. 


proportions of the figures of the group. His measurements 


of Moissac are not reliable for statistical overages, since the Last Supper in the cathedral of Naumburg (c. 1245?), 


of the more than two hundred figures of the cloister and the reproduced by Panofsky, Deutsche Plastik des XI. bis dem 
fifty or more of the portal we are not told which were XIII. Jahrhundert, pl. 93. 


selected for comparison. The elders of the tympanum and 
the figures of the cloister capitals are included as smal] 


135. Cf. the figures of the apostles in the sculpture of 


136. Note especially the leper’s bell on the porch. 
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whole figure, and in places, like the lower edges of a garment, are more closely serried. 
On the abdomens of the two figures are small rippling grooves, that appear also on the 
Joseph and Simeon of the Presentation (Fig. 118). They are unknown on the tympanum, 
but are suggested there by a more prominent and vigorous furrowing of the belly folds of 
the upper elder next to the right seraph (Figs. 96, 99). 

Another detail of the style of the tympanum that is more extensively used on the porch 
is the flying, fan-like fold attached to a long curved stem, as at the left leg of Christ (Fig. 94). 
On the porch it appears in the garments of the Magi, flattened against the wall, and on 
Isaiah, Peter, and Elizabeth (Figs. 110, 129, 131). In the last the lower edge of the tunic 
is broken by a smooth domical fold with patterned, zigzag opening, as in several of the 
elders. But it differs from the latters’ in the position between the feet and in the isolation 
of the fold from any stem. 

There is one fold on the later figures of which there is no intimation in the tympanum. 
On the right leg of Peter (Fig. 129) and the left of Isaiah (Fig. 131), above the knee, are 
incised two lines forming an angle of forty-five degrees. On Isaiah’s leg it is repeated to 
form a chevron pattern. The same convention occurs also on the three Magi (Fig. 111). 

The modeling of the figures refines and elaborates the forms of the tympanum. This is 
especially apparent in the hands, which are more delicate, and in the wrists, of which the 
tendons are indicated by slight striations. For the vigorous and clearly blocked-out forms 
of the vision are substituted more delicate and flowing surfaces. Compare the head of 
Peter (Fig. 123) with that of any figure on the tympanum, and the greater search for 
surface variety and movement in the details of the first will be apparent. The sculptor has 
renounced the elaborate locks and beards of the tympanum; but while retaining the 
archaic system of parallel striations and repeated locks of hair, he has introduced more 
curvilinear forms. The moustache is not formed as before by hairs parallel to its long 
contours, but by spiral cable lines. Spiral and crocket terminations already appear in the 
tympanum, but in the porch they are more common and less regular. 

In the nude figure of the unchaste woman (Fig. 114) we may judge of the change in the 
sculpture of Moissac since the carving of the cloister capitals. The expressive contrast of 
the movements of her head and legs has already been observed on the capitals. But if the 
earlier sculptors exaggerated the shortness of the figure, the later artist has increased 
elongation to inhuman proportions. He has extended his observation to numerous details 
which escaped his predecessor, and created a nude female figure so elaborate in contour and 
surface beside the simpler nudes of the cloister, and so unforgettably expressive, despite 
its Romanesque nudity, that were it not in its present context we should not readily 
suppose it a work of the earlier twelfth century. A similar nude figure of Luxuria at 
Charlieu also seems strangely precocious at this time in its massive articulation and 
fluent contours. In Moissac the Romanesque character is evident in the thoroughly 
symmetrical torso of this twisted figure, her parallel raised hands and pendant breasts, 
and the regular design of the suckling serpents. At the base of this vigorous plastic 
structure, the toad, who devours her sexual parts, is enclosed by her thighs and the hanging 
bodies of the serpents, which unit with the torso to form a beautiful symmetrical scheme 
of fluent lines and bosses. The head is mutilated, but enough remains for us to observe 
that the sculptor produced features appropriate to the theme and achieved an extraordinary 
realism. The inclined head and the wavy locks spread out upon the breast and shoulders 
are in themselves an impressive sculpture. 
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THE Doorposts 


The hand of the same master appears also in the figures of Peter and Isaiah on the walls 
which support the tympanum (Figs. 129, 131). They are of almost identical size but are 
placed at unequal distances from the ground and the scalloped edges of the jambs. Peter is 
higher than Isaiah, but not so close to the door. This inequality is consistent with the 
unequal breadth of the jambs and of the two doorways, and implies an irregular, 
asymmetrical relation of the figures to the adjoining cusps. That these irregularities were 
consciously designed is evident from the measurements of the figures and the surrounding 
architecture. For the left jamb and doorway are together equal to the right jamb and 
doorway, which are respectively smaller and larger than the corresponding parts on the 
other side. There can be no question, then, considering especially the precise equality 
of the two halves of the portal and the structural identity of the halves, that the alternating 
variations were preconceived, and were conscious stylistic elements rather than purely 
technical devices. 

The extremities of the figures correspond to no moldings or prominent architectural 
divisions. They are thoroughly unarchitectural applications, independent of the structure 
of the wall. There are, however, in the contours of the two figures some analogies to the 
scalloped profile of the jambs, but these contours are involved with contrasting lines and 
are subordinate to diagonal schemes. It is characteristic of the style that the contour of 
Peter’s right side, which is a symmetrical counterpart, not repetition, of the scalloped 
jamb, should be attached to a vertical colonnette. In one sense the architecture may be 
considered subordinate to the sculpture, since the abnormal profile of the jamb is justified 
by the movement of the figures rather than the figures by the jamb.’ Their aesthetic 
effect and specific religious expression presuppose this plastic autonomy. On the west 
portal of Chartres the elongation of the ancestors of Christ is a human paraphrase of 
slender architectural verticals though not determined by them; in Moissac, the elongated 
Peter is an unstable figure without an axis or a frame. 

This Peter is an ascetic in no way expressive of the Roman authority embodied in his 
name. The lion on which he treads is hardly observable beneath his feet. The keys are 
sculptured to form the letters of his monogram, but the tapering left hand is raised palm 
outward beside it in more humble deference and in contrasting diagonal movement. His 
left leg is a harsh diagonal of unexpected rigidity, which is accented by the hanging mantle 
folds, that seem ruled mechanically on the stone. The head, almost wrenched from the 
shoulders in its violent inclination towards the doorway, forms a contrasting diagonal, 


136a. The measurements above the base moldings are: of the jambs. It is a distinctly more restless, broken form, 


left jamb, .87 m., left doorway, 1.61 m., trumeau, .72 m., 
right doorway, 1.67 m., right jamb, .81 m. The height of 
Peter is 1.54 m. (including the lion at his feet), of Isaiah, 
with his larger pedestal, 1.66 m., and the breadths of their 
slabs, respectively .46 m. and 43 m. 

137. The scalloping of the jambs, which appears in 
other churches of Southwestern France (see Part III), 
should be distinguished from the polylobed arches of 
Romanesque and Islamic art. For whereas the individual 
scallops of the latter have a clear analogy to the elastic 
arched form of the whole, the scalloping of the jambs 
produces a line in active contrast with the rigid verticals 


which an academic classicist taste has always found 
reprehensible in mediaeval art. By the application of such 
scalloping to a jamb beside a trumeau (less prominently 
scalloped in Moissac) the doorway becomes an asymmetri- 
cal architectural unit without the affirmation of static 
support inherent in the common lintel-and-post construc- 
tion. On the contrary, the doorposts in Moissac are 
animated members, of which the movement is accented 
by the pleated ribbon meandering on the inner edges 
(Fig. 129). The slender colonnettes engaged to these 
narrow sides of the jambs are also lobed and broken, in 
contradiction of the very nature of the columnar member, 
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while both movements are resumed in the zigzag of the bent right leg on the other side. 
This opposition of limbs is the underlying motif which makes the figure so intensely 
expressive. The extreme slenderness of Peter, the tenuous, precariously balanced figure, 
the striving of the parts to move in different directions, the head one way, the legs another, 
the hands and arms in similar conflict, are all relevant to one idea, apparent in the head 
itself. But the head (Fig. 123) really shows less of the gauntness and ascetic nature, the 
painfully achieved, almost reluctant, spiritual submission that we infer from the whole. 
And it may be said that here the expression of the character is lodged primarily in the 
forms. 

Comparison of the saint and the left seraph on the tympanum (Fig. 97) will make clearer 
the nature of the forms of Peter which contribute to his powerful expressiveness. In the 
seraph the similar gestures and elongations are of quite different effect, for the contrast is 
not so thoroughly sustained. His bent legs are parallel to each other. In Peter the right is 
bent, the left is extended stiffly in the opposite direction, and the feet are parted in further 
contrast; whereas in the seraph only one foot is carved, so that less opposition of line is 
possible. The lion’s book and paws at this point only parallel the legs of the seraph and 
prolong their movement. The wings of the beast sweep across the field, connecting the 
lines of the seraph’s body with other figures. But Peter is isolated, independent of others 
who might diminish the forcefulness of his own gestures, or reduce them to parts of a larger 
scheme. In the seraph there is a dominating inclination or turn of the figure toward 
Christ; but in Peter two directions struggle for dominance, the head and upper body 
towards the doorway or axis of the portal, the legs away from it. A long pleat flies from 
between the legs and issues in a suspended fold, outside the body contour, on the column 
which bounds the movement of the figure on the left. The bend of Peter’s head, as already 
observed, is violent and agonized as if the muscles of the neck were stretched by this 
gesture. The head looks down rather than directly beyond like the seraph’s."* 

The difference between the two conceptions may be illustrated in the surfaces of the 
figures. In the seraph the limbs are equally salient. In Peter this simple treatment of the 
relief is only slightly modified, but with great effect. Whereas the section of the seraph’s 
body is at almost all levels a symmetrical contour, in Peter it is more bulging or convex, 
in some places at the left, in others at the right. The knees are not in equal relief. Even 
the lion under Peter’s feet projects farther at the left than the right. The greatest recession 
towards the background is at the waist. A similar effect is visible on the excited angel of 
Matthew in the tympanum. 

In the figure of Isaiah, on the other jamb, the forms are essentially the same. But the 
contrasting directions of the head and the legs are the simple Romanesque formula of the 
cloister and the porch, without the inspired exaggeration of Peter. Isaiah’s legs are turned 
toward the reliefs of the porch which fulfill the prophecy inscribed on his scroll; but his 
head is turned away from the scroll and the reliefs. This division is not an expression of a 
conflict within the man, but is a purely formal conception that we have already observed 
in other contexts, with an expressive force independent of the iconography itself. In 


138. The strong, square cutting of the seraph’s head panum. Peter’s hair is wavy and restless and falls low 
reappears in Peter (Fig. 123), but in the latter the chief upon the brow in the conventional manner of the cloister 
facial planes meet in a line parallel to the elongated axis and tympanum. 


of the head, and not perpendicular to it, as on the tym- 
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Isaiah the suspended scroll is a vertical band which indicates the norm from which this 
less animated figure bends. Perhaps the precise iconographic function, evident in the large 
inscription, and the proximity of the themes of the Virgin, limited the possible movement 
of the figure. In Souillac the marvellous Isaiah, carved by a sculptor of the same school, 
carries a great scroll inscribed only with his name. Perhaps it was also for the sake of 
Peter, the patron of Moissac, that the prophet was restrained and his movement limited - 
to a conventional form. The unequal breadth of the two jambs and the compensatory 
inequality of the doorways imply some difference or contrast of the corresponding figures. 
This contrast, whatever its exact motive, confirms the “baroque” character of the later 
sculptures of the porch. 

In the miniature figures of Peter and Paul who surmount the vertical bands of plants 
and birds on the beveled jambs framing the outer eastern colonnette, the contrast is even 
more explicit and quaint (Fig. 136). In chiasmic opposition to the larger Peter of the left 
doorpost and Paul on the west side of the trumeau, the little Paul is seated on the left 
jamb, whereas Peter sits inverted on the right. I have been taught that such petty 
irregularities of design were a superstitious concession to the evil eye, which detested 
nothing so much as a perfect craftsman. But in this instance contrast has become a rule, 
and in the literal inversion of the patron saint the assistant sculptor has with one stroke 
appeased the devil and carried to a perfect but absurd conclusion the conscious formulation 
of his master’s style.” 

THE TRUMEAU 


I did not describe the trumeau after the lintel, despite their architectural connection, 
because its sculpture is not a part of the original design. That a trumeau always stood 
here is evident from the structure of the tympanum and the lintel; but that the present 
one was sculptured at the same time as the stones above, is less likely. Its carving is 
probably even later than the figures of the jambs and the side walls of the porch. The 
divergence from the rest of the portal may be seen not only in the style of its figured and 
animal decoration, but in the moldings and foliate ornament as well. 

The section of the side jambs is fifty-three centimeters in depth, of the trumeau, 
forty-nine. Their profiles also differ (Fig. 126). In both trumeau and jambs a festooned, 
or lobed, colonnette is engaged to the sides facing the entrance-ways. On the trumeau it is 
segmental, and set between angular prismatic moldings that form a zigzag interrupted by 
the central colonnette; on the jambs it is of semicircular section and is placed on a flat 
band with outer chamfers. The trumeau has five scallops on each side, the jambs but 
four." Their base moldings are also different.“! The original impost of the trumeau has 
been replaced in recent times by an uncarved block of limestone unlike the marble of the 
block below. The capitals of the engaged colonnettes have been preserved and show a 
structure and foliate ornament resembling the capitals of the Romanesque windows of the 





139. A philosophical Frenchman discovered in the 
succession of ascending animals on these jambs—fish, 
bird, quadruped, and St. Peter—a Romanesque anticipa- 
tion of the theory of evolution. See the Bulletin de I’ Asso- 
ciation Frangaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences et Arts 
de Montauban, 1902. 

140. The scallops increase in span as they ascend. 
This produces a more dynamic succession and at the same 


time a more harmonious transition to the lintel. Note also 
that the scalloping is in contrast to the circular rosettes 
of the trumeau rather than concentric with them. 

141. The colonnettes of the doorposts have a flatter, 
deeper scotia than those of the trumeau. It may be asked 
also to what extent these differences were consciously 
sought to maintain the general aesthetic character of the 
slightly earlier design. 
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church and several of the adjoining tower, but in contrast to the deeply undercut plant and 
animal forms of the other capitals of the porch and the portal. 

The trumeau was already singled out for special admiration in the fourteenth century. 
The abbot Aymeric de Peyrac then wrote that this stone and the marble font of the 
cloister (now destroyed) were “reputed the most beautiful, and the most subtly wrought, 
and were said to have been brought here with great cost and labor and even supposed to 
have been made miraculously rather than by a man, especially a simple abbot.” 

It is a marble monolith, 3.52 meters in height and about .72 in width. On its outer face 
are carved three superposed couples of crossed animals (Fig. 130). They are lion and 
lioness, contrary to the common description of them as male alone. The outer animal is 
always a lioness, alternating in direction from group to group. The beasts are mounted on 
each other’s haunches, while their tails, distinguished by a smooth carrot-like termination 
in the female and by a similar form with a pebbled surface and a hooked end and lobed 
calyx envelope in the male, are interlaced between them on a background of acanthus 
rosettes. 

On the sides of the trumeau are the elongated figures of Paul and a bearded prophet, 
engaged to curved colonnettes which terminate in a palmette capital on one side and an 
acanthus capital on the other (Figs. 132-134). The prophet stands with legs crossed, Paul 
with a simpler bending of the limbs. They are compressed within the narrow frame formed 
by the fore and rear parts of the animals and the back of the pillar, festooned like the 
jambs beside it. A series of imbricated semicircular scales, which Aymeric thought was 
the signature of the abbot Ansquitilius (1085-1115), decorates the back. 

The sculptures are unarchitectural, and betray no effort to accent the static function of the 
pillar. But this indifference to physical structure is consistent with the form of the trumeau, 
since the latter has itself been designed without regard to the expression of its function, 
and even contradicts it. It contains hardly a vertical line. Its contours are scalloped 
both in elevation and plan; the colonnettes of its narrow sides are curved behind the figures 
engaged to them. The diagonal crossing of the lions throws the plastic accent on recurrent 
heads and legs along the broken edges of the trumeau. The vertical axis becomes plastically 
subordinate, even negative, with the addition of circular rosettes behind the beasts. The 
very placing of the figures, on the less visible narrow sides, is also significant of the 
unarchitectonic character of the style. But the positive energy and movement of the 
tympanum and porch, which imply these willful asymmetries, these irregular forms and 
contrasts of the trumeau, are less apparent in the latter. 

MaAle has remarked of the animals that they are more Assyrian than the Assyrian lions 
themselves.“ They are inferior copies of the symbol of Mark on the tympanum. They 








142. “... quidem lapis fontis marmoreus et lapis 
medius portalis, inter ceteros lapides harum precium, repu- 
tantur pulcherrima magnitudine et subtilli artifficio fuisse 
constructi, et cum magnis sumptibus asportati et labore; 
ymo pocius extimantur miraculose ibidem fuisse |constructi), 
quod opere hominis, maxime unius simplicis abbatis.” 
Chronicle, f. 160 vo., col. 1, Rupin, of. cil., p. 66, n. 2. 
On the marble font, see above, note 68. 

143. Aymeric called them leopards, and observed the 
existence of a similar sculptured beast in the portal of a 
priory of Moissac in Cénac (near Périgueux), built by the 


abbot Anquétil (1085-1115). The church survives, but 
without trace of such a sculpture. That it was a lion to the 
sculptor and not a leopard appears from the close resem- 
blance to the lion of Mark in the tympanum. [The identifi- 
cation of these two species in the Middle Ages is well illus- 
trated in a manuscript of the twelfth century from La 
Charité (diocese of Bésangon) now in the British Museum 
(Add. Ms. 15603); on f. 113 vo. marginal drawings of two 
very similar beasts are labelled Jeo and lipar.] The text of 
Aymeric reads . . . “perlegi fundacionem dicti prioratus 
[Cénac] per scripturas antiquas, et reperi quod ipse Asquili- 
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have the same peculiar muzzles, worried brows, short legs, and conventionalized locks of 
hair but lack the energy and powerful modeling of their original. Their caterpillar bodies 
are surcharged with the repeated ornamental details which formed a simple fringe in the 
tympanum. In this fantastic, though not untraditional rearrangement of the usual portal 
lions, they have lost their ferocity. The threat of their animal bodies is diminished by the 
methodical involvement with each other, by the knotting of their tails, and the attachment 
to disks of foliage. The force of the diagonal movement of the beasts has been dissipated 
into a simple pattern and neutralized by their vertical arrangement. Lions are more 
effectively crossed on a capital of the narthex, where the contours of the beasts are sharply 
isolated and intersect in rigorous correspondence with the enclosing volutes (Fig. 127). 

The rosettes carved on the outer surface of the pillar, as backgrounds of the crossed 
animals, are weak imitations of the forms of the lintel. The interspaces have been left 
bare, the cable omitted, the central knob treated like a button without the crispness or 
variety of the original, and the leaves themselves have been reduced to smaller, softer 
patterns, consisting of five spoon-grooved lobes. The eyelets are no longer effective in the 
design. 

In the figures of the trumeau there is an analogous dilution of the powerful forms of the 
tympanum. They are even more slender than the figures of the porch, but their elongation 
is no longer a motif of excitement and intense diagonal contrasts. It is an elegant proportion 
in figures whose movements are languid, almost indolent, versions of their prototypes.“ 
A similar change is evident in the smoothly undulating surfaces of the heads and beards 
and the boneless hands (Fig. 133). The draperies have the thinness of certain Renaissance 
costumes. The doubled fold has been abandoned for more plastic, delicate forms. 

If the figures are not adapted to a caryatid function or designed in columnar forms, 
they are hardly troubled by the jagged, constraining structure in which they have been 
embedded. In neither figure does the compression between cusped edges and lions corre- 
spond to an inward involvement or sustained constriction and conflict of forms, or even 
the abstraction of vertical themes. They suggest certain kings, with legs crossed, engaged 
to the columns of St.-Denis and Chartres, more than their own prototypes in Aquitaine. 
Only the unarchitectural design of the trumeau has concealed this similarity. 


Tue Apspot ROGER AND “St. BENEDICT” 


These two figures, placed high upon the capitals of columns engaged to the south wall 
of the porch, are themselves independent of the latter (Figs. 135, 137). They are not carved 
in the wall or even in a salient block which forms an essential part of it, as we might 
suppose from the engagement of the column, but are almost detached in high relief on a 
thick slab set into the wall subsequent to the construction of the latter. The immediate 
background is, in fact, cut (like a flat pilaster) in slight salience from the wall. This private 
relief background illustrates at the same time the independence of architecture already 


mus, seu ejus contemplacione et procuracione et secundum 
formam operis ecclesie patet, quod ipse fecerit quia de similibus 
operis et sculturis videtur esse artifficiatum, et in portali dicte 
ecclesie de Senaco est quidem leopardus, sicut in portali 
ecclesie Moyssiacy sculpatus.”’ Chronicle, f. 159 vo., col. 2, 
f. 160 ro, col. 1, and Rupin, of. cit., p. 69, n. 9. 


144. Paul has the posture of the seraphim of the tym- 
panum; the prophet is similar to the Isaiah in Souillac, 
and more remotely to the angel of Matthew in the 
tympanum. 
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analyzed in the sculptures below, and also the persistence of an earlier method of relief 
even in figures which by their salience suggest a complete detachment from the background. 
The two figures exist in a space more emphatically constructed than any we have seen 
below. Their feet are firmly planted on a deep, horizontal ground, and are exaggerated in 
mass and flatness, as if to underline the newly achieved stance in space. In the trumeau, 
the feet of the prophet (Fig. 132) are still suspended in the archaic manner of the cloister, 
and on the jambs, Isaiah stands upon a sloping ledge (Fig. 131). Another horizontal surface 
confirms the depth of the figures on the columns; it is the slab above their heads, which 
was probably designed to protect them, but serves also to define the depth or projection 
of the stage on which they stand. In the description of the capitals of the cloister an 
analogous effect was observed in the projecting console above the head of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Fig. 23); but there the salience was very slight and the corresponding ground plane still 
undeveloped. 


The postures of the two figures also imply a development of spatial forms. By their 
religious office and significance they are bound to a frontal position and an ideal repose, 
like the abbot Durand in the cloister (Fig. 4), but the abbot Roger looks up to the left and 
the head and shoulders of St. Benedict are turned towards the right, although their glance 
has no perceptible object. If we compare them with the opposed apostles on a single pier 
of the cloister (Figs. 5, 6) whose heads are turned to each other, we see that the more recent 
figures are less bound to the wall and that their arms, if parallel to the latter, are less 
constrained by this archaic procedure. The immobility of the two men contrasts with the 
figures of the tympanum, as if by this liberation of the mass, all the energy of line had been 
sacrificed. But this iconographic immobility is distinct from the stiffness of the cloister, 
which was an unnatural, imposed rigidity, whereas Benedict stands humbly with an ascetic 
quietude and detachment, and the physically mediocre Roger, in his massive pyramidal 
costume, has an air of energy and assertion. They are portraits of contemporary monastic 
figures of the contemplative and active life. 


The domination of the mass of the figures is a further development of the style of the 
porch. Instead of a complicated course of pleatings at the edges of the costume, the sculptor 
has accented the larger, plastic undulation of the mass of the garment about the legs. 
In Benedict the folds are simpler, softer, more natural forms; the sleeves are deeply 
hollowed to expose the ends of an inner garment. The contours of both figures have been 
simplified and rounded to produce a clearer, more definite solid. 


Despite this simplification and immobility, the characters of the earlier style persist to 
some degree in the two figures. Roger is placed to the left of the slab rather than in the 
exact center, like Durand, and his name, BEAtuS ROTgERIUS ABBAS is inscribed at the 
right. If he wears the symmetrical costume of an abbot, it is no longer disposed in its ideal 
or typical order but is stirred by an accidental asymmetry of the parts. The turn of the 
abbot’s head is contrary to the inclination of his staff. The authoritative hand is not 
rigidly parallel to the background like his predecessor’s but is bent back in a more natural 
gesture. The ascending diagonal lines of his costume are crossed by other angular forms. 
Large, vigorous pleats are placed asymmetrically on the lower edge. In Roger we see a 
realistic asymmetry imposed on an iconographically symmetrical object, as in Durand a 
natural symmetry was reproduced with an effect of abstract ornamental involvement. 
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Benedict is a slightly taller, more slender figure than Roger, but no more closely related 
to the earlier reliefs of the porch. The two figures are so different in expression that it is 
difficult at first to see their common authorship. This difference attests the development of 
the style which could conceive such personal interpretations of a historical and an almost 
contemporary figure. 

There are no figures below quite like them, but their stylistic character suggests either 
a later work of the master of the horizontal friezes of the porch or of a sculptor closely 
related to him. The more recent date is evident in purely material details like the relation 
of the slabs of these figures to the surrounding wall, as well as in the plastic development 
of the figures. The modeling and perspective of the hands and sleeves of Benedict is of a 
naturalism beyond that of the lower porch reliefs. The inscription beside Roger has larger, 
rounder, more plastic letters than the inscription of Isaiah (Fig. 131). The forms of A and R 
are especially noteworthy in their suggestion of early Gothic majuscules. 
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REVIEWS 


I Sarcoracr CrisTIANI ANTICHI. By Guiseppe Wilpert. 

194 pp., 158 pls. Rome, 1929. 

These two large folio volumes are the first part of 
Monsignore Wilpert’s long-awaited corpus of Early 
Christian sarcophagi. They likewise have the distinction 
of being the first of a series of special publications on 
Monumenti dell’ Antichita Cristiana of the Pontificio 
Instituo di Archeologia Cristiana. Beautifully published 
and a fitting sequel to Wilpert’s earlier monumental! works, 
Le pitiure delle catacombe romane and Die rémischen 
Mosaiken und Malereien, it is due to Pope Pius XI, as the 
author gracefully acknowledges, and to the Institute 
sponsored by him, that the present work appears in so 
sumptuous a form. The Institute may also congratulate 
itself on a book of unusual importance with which to open 
its series. For the first time adequate photographic pub- 
lication has been given to a most significant phase of early 
mediaeval art, the sarcophagi; account has been taken of 
later recuttings and additions, and students need no longer 
be dependent on Garrucci’s drawings (many of them 
flagrantly inaccurate and always useless in a study of 
style) for sarcophagi not covered by Marucchi’s catalogue 
of the Christian Museum of the Lateran, or by LeBlant’s 
Sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule. Thus the book will be 
indispensable to every art library. The author realizes the 
well-nigh impossible task of making a complete corpus of 
Christian sarcophagi and asks in his preface the assistance 
of scholars throughout the world to inform him of any new 
or unpublished examples. New excavations particularly 
in the catacombs and around S. Sebastiano are continually 
bringing to light more fragments and all one can hope is to 
make the collection complete to date. This the author 
bids fair to do so far as one can judge from the first volume, 
as no fragment has been too small or trivial to excite his 
attention, and with untiring diligence for the last twelve 
years he has been collecting material. The book is pe- 
culiarly rich in new examples—the reviewer, who has been 
specializing on the sarcophagi for more than five years, 
was informed through it of seven new fragments with 
a columnar composition, an indication of the amount of 
new material the corpus contains. 

The photographs are uniformly good although often 
lacking sharpness. Captions have been omitted from the 
plates, necessitating a use of the index at the front of the 
volume which, in view of the size of the book, becomes 
rather awkward. There is no general! index but this, one 
sincerely hopes, will be included in the final volume. 
The text has the merit of being nearly self-sufficient. Wil- 
pert illustrates practically every example he discusses and 
alludes very seldom to other monuments. There are also 
few bibliographical citations; what has been included is 
as a rule from old sources and the impression conveyed is, 
that aside from the author’s own articles, the contributions 
of modern scholarship have been largely ignored. 
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The first volume is divided into three books: The Pre- 
cept of our Lord “Teach all peoples, baptising them;” 
The Good Shepherd; and St. Peter. The second will 
contain scenes from Christ’s life, from the Old Testament, 
and the few concerning Paul and Thomas. The cumber- 
someness of this iconographical organization becomes 
apparent as one reads the chapter headings of the first 
book: the “teaching of the Christian doctrine,” in which 
one finds the scene of Ulysses and the Sirens, symbolizing 
the heretical doctors; the representation of the baptism, 
symbolically shown by the fisherman with a line or 
net; the catechism of Philip the deacon; the mission of 
the apostles; “Christ, font of sacred doctrine,” including 
Christ teaching the Apostles, etc. etc. The second book, 
devoted to the Good Shepherd, is simpler but all references 
to a bearded shepherd are eliminated as these are placed 
in a section, Peter as Shepherd, in the third book, thus 
entailing an arbitrary and misleading division of material. 
Peter as Fisherman is again far removed from the discussion 
of the fisher of men, and Christ giving the law to Peter is 
under “‘ Peter’s Privileges” but.the related scenes of Christ 
with the twelve apostles in the Mission, and Christ teach- 
ing the apostles, are in the first book. Many fragments, 
furthermore, where the interpretation of the subject is 
extremely doubtful have had to be fitted in and listed 
under some particular scene. No attention is paid, on the 
other hand, to differences in the composition of the 
sarcophagi, the use of various architectural or columnar 
types, the frieze, the double frieze, or strigil types. Wil- 
pert seems to have no suspicion of a cleavage in style and 
iconography between the frieze and the columnar groups, 
he relates neither to their classical precedents, nor does 
he show any conception of the importance of the descent 
of purely artistic tradition as opposed to symbolic. 

Although the order is usually chronological within each 
section, no general conception of the historical develop- 
ment is given to the reader in this first volume and no 
serious attempt is made to establish a firm basis for 
chronology for the individual examples. Dated sarcophagi 
are few and far between in the Christian series and all of 
these, so far discovered, are post-Constantinian. A 
fragmentary cover, to be sure, with an inscription of 
273 A. D. isin the Lateran (pl. 51, 8) but this unfortunately 
presents only two lambs and a goat, and can scarcely be 
used even by the most optimistic as an evidence of style 
on which to base chronology. Nevertheless, in his dis- 
cussion Wilpert dates ten or more sarcophagi in the second 
century and three times that number in the third. Of 
these, fifteen or more seem to me more probably pagan 
than Christian, while a half dozen of the others may be 
of the third century, as they preserve early features such as 
tub-shape, third century coiffures, or an excellent technique 
in the rendering of the nude, but Wilpert advances 
little evidence definite enough to assign them securely. 
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How dangerous it is to rely upon style alone is shown by a 
comparison of a small fragment in the Museo di S. Callisto 
(pl. 108, 1) which Wilpert says from its excellent style can 
be assigned with every certainty to the second half of the 
second century, with the quite equal style of the sar- 
cophagus of Junius Bassus (pl. 13), dated by inscription 
in the middle of the fourth, or with the sarcophagus in 
Perugia (pl. 28, 3), or the example of the “city-gate” type 
in Milan. The chronology of Christian sarcophagi is 
extremely difficult to determine and one must use all the 
evidence afforded by style, iconography, and ornament, 
checking one’s results by the few tombs dated by inscrip- 
tion. Of these, Wilpert mentions that of Junius Bassus 
(359 A. D.) and stresses the sarcophagus of Catervius at 
Tolentino, identifying it with the Catervius of 379 A. D. 
and giving it for the first time adequate photographic 
publication (pls. 72, 73). He quotes also the inscription of 
Gorgonius on the sarcophagus at Ancona (pl. 14) but 
passes over in silence its equally important testimony of 
date. The Constantinian monogram is also a valuable 
clue and this has been used by the author, although, if he 
differentiates between its earlier and later forms, he has not 
explained his criteria to the reader. 

Thus in the fourth century it is possible to deduce the 
chronological development of various groups of sarcophagi 
allied in one way or another with the Junius Bassus tomb, 
or with the “city-gate” type which includes Ancona and 
Tolentino, at the end of the century. Perhaps this will be 
clearly brought out in Wilpert’s final volume but it seems 
to me unfortunate that so fundamental a part as the 
General Introduction in which the author proposes to 
treat chronology should not appear simultaneously with 
the first publication. 

Although Wilpert recognizes the fact that pagan tombs 
were sometimes used by Christians and even that pagan 
artists worked in Christian shops and cautions one “ andare 
piano,” he allows for a mingling of pagan and Christian 
artistic tradition in only one theme, pastoral scenes. With 
but one exception however, he calls all sarcophagi with 
the Good Shepherd type certainly Christian. This excep- 
tion, an unpublished sarcophagus at Casale di Marco 
Simone (pl. 48, 1), he cites as a curious instance of a pagan 
artist copying a Good Shepherd, juxtaposing it with the 
Three Graces. This type of Shepherd, however, is often 
used in pagan art for the fourth Season and almost a 
replica of this sarcophagus with the seasons and the three 
Graces in the center has been known for a long time at 
Ste.-Marie-du-Zit in Africa. This coincidence, Wilpert 
passes over in the text but alludes to in the preface (p. VIII) 
as a surprising instance of the influence of Rome upon 
profane art. As the African sarcophagus looks con- 
siderably earlier than the Roman one the statement 
requires explanation. 

Equally pagan is the sarcophagus in Gerona (pl. 69, 2) 
with the seasons, putti, and Selene visiting the sleeping 
Endymion, which Wilpert accepts as Christian, explaining 
that the latter scene is unique in Early Christian art! The 
appearance of the Good Shepherd type has led him likewise 
to include a curious tomb in the Campo Santo at Pisa 
(pl. 83, 3) on which the muses balance a pastoral scene. 
The group of women has obviously troubled the author, 
who calls them the chaste chorus of virgins ready to 
welcome the deceased. Lions’ heads used as handles have 


also been given a symbolic and Christian meaning on the 
group of sarcophagi centering around one of strigil type 
in the Louvre (pl. 66, 3). “Leo rugiens’” and “draco 
devorans” are labels which betray a curious overlooking 
of the fact that the lion devouring a smaller animal 
(pls. 67, 3, 5; 3, 2) is not an invention of the devout 
Christians. It is instead a favorite motif of the Scythian 
animal style and can be traced back to prehistoric times, 
as it appears in the recent discoveries at Tell Halaf (see 
also M. Rostovtzeff Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
pp. 50 f., pl. VII, and The Animal Style in South Russia and 
China). The author portrait, or seated philosopher is 
another pagan type with which Wilpert seems unac- 
quainted. He has consequently included many sarcophagi 
in his Christian series solely because they present this 
feature; a most notable instance is a trough at Tarragona 
(pl. 7, 2), where the author calls the seated man our first 
example of a bearded Christ, but explains that it is pro- 
vincial, not Roman, and possibly Gnostic, not Orthodox. 
This tendency to interpret every artistic formula in terms 
of Christian symbolism dominates the book. The three 
“Good Shepherds” against a vineyard background on the 
famous sarcophagus, No. 181, of the Lateran (pl. 117, 4), 
are read by Wilpert as Peter as Shepherd assisted by two 
bishops each with a lamb on his shoulders (p. 142). The 
sirens who tempt Ulysses are the heretical] doctors teaching, 
but he publishes no sarcophagus on which this occurs with 
Christian scenes and the presence of a siren does not in 
my opinion guarantee Christian origin. In like manner 
many sarcophagi and fragments have been included which 
have every appearance of pagan origin. 

A corresponding blindness to evidence of Eastern in- 
fluence is shown. The Berlin fragment brings no associa- 
tions with Eastern monuments but is ‘‘a simple member” 
of the series. The numerous statues of the Good Shepherd 
found in the East prove conclusively to Wilpert the in- 
fluence of Roman art on Greek (p. 71), a dictum with 
which few students of Early Christian art would agree. 
For Wilpert all art centered in Rome and wherever he 
notes a similarity between Gallic sarcophagi and Roman 
he assumes gratuitously that the provincial artist was 
copying a Roman model, without examining which is the 
earlier or better of the two or more likely to be the original. 
Often slight resemblance exists between the two works 
(compare pl. 32, 1 with pl. 32, 3, cited pp. 50 f.as evidence 
that the workshops of Arles had all the best Roman 
models); sometimes no example of the scene exists in 
Rome “but there must have been if Rome furnished, as 
we believe, samples of everything” (p. 118); or again the 
author himself reconstructs a Roman fragment from a 
Gallic tomb, then uses it to prove the influence of Rome 
on Gaul (pl. 125, 1, 2; p. 126: pl. 16, 1, 2; pp. 168, 161). 
The latter is an extreme instance among the constant 
expressions of the author’s faith in Rome as the only 
originating center of Early Christian art. This is of course 
the time-honored point of view sponsored by a long line 
of eminent Roman scholars. Recent scholarship, on the 
other hand, particularly in Germany and America, has 
pointed out that late antique art, far from having the 
homogeneity compatible with a single center, presents 
many styles which flourished contemporaneously, and 
that in Rome and Italy in particular, the products of 
Eastern workmanship are often found. Certain writers 
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have without a doubt overemphasized this influence and 
tended to ascribe everything to the East with too cursory 
an examination of style, thereby inspiring an ardent 
defense of Rome. But no such battle has raged over 
Gaul and no one has sufficiently stressed its importance. 
In a forthcoming article I hope to demonstrate that, far 
from Gaul’s always copying Roman models, Arles was in 
the fourth and fifth centuries the manufacturing center of 
certain types of sarcophagi which were actually exported 
in some instances to Rome. 

The method used throughout the book of drawing the 
missing sections of fragmentary or injured sarcophagi 
undoubtedly helps the reader to visualize the original 
appearance and eliminates long verbal descriptions, but 
its use is advisable, it seems to the reviewer, only where 
the scene is certified by remaining portions or where an 
ancient drawing of the example provides the necessary 
data. Throughout the book, however, whole scenes and 
even whole sarcophagi have been constructed around a 
small fragment of doubtfu! significance. Plate 16, 1, is 
again an extreme example. Without a bit of stone or any 
evidence Wilpert has made the whole scene of Christ 
washing the feet of Peter, listing this example, it is to be 
noted, as a lost one in Rome in his discussion of the 
iconography of the scene. This theme may have filled the 
lost niche but it is equally likely that the Execution of 
Paul occupied this space as on a sarcophagus at Saint- 
Maximin (pl. 145, 1) with the same sequence. Another 
extremely dubious restoration is pl. 123, 1, a broken 
sarcophagus at Arles, where Wilpert has added a series of 
scenes from the life of Christ on either side of the Symbolic 
Resurrection. These are drawn from a tomb at Saint- 
Maximin (pl. 145, 7) which is of a different compositional 
type and made by a different atelier. Much more probably 
there was a single scene on the front and the smal! figure 
at the end, interpreted by Wilpert as the centurion, is the 
deceased (cf. pl. 34, 3). Many of his examples of the 
Prediction of the Denial of Peter have been created thus 
where neither Christ nor the cock survived. The most 
striking case is a fragment in the Museo di S. Callisto 
(pl. 108, 2) of which all that has come to light is a book 
which Wilpert places in the hands of Peter, and from this 
hundredth portion he has restored the other ninety-nine 
percent from his imagination. This reconstruction, he 
recognizes, ‘can not pretend to any security and is merely 
a hypothesis,” but he excuses it as a reasoned one. It 
would have been just as reasonable to restore the book in 
the hand of Christ seated with his apostles. The frag- 
ments “‘con un po’ di supplemento”’ are legion; to name 
more of them is beyond the scope of this review. One 
must add, however, that Wilpert’s knowledge of the 
sarcophagi is so great that where he has any clues to go 
upon with few exceptions he arrives at a probable solution 
and often at one completely convincing. 

Dubious restorations are perhaps due only to extreme 
zeal and ingenuity and once one’s caution is aroused, 
need not be misleading. Much serious confusion arises, 
however, from building iconographical arguments upon 
non-existent monuments. This has been done in far too 
many instances. Wilpert’s discussion of the Mission of 
the Apostles may be taken as an example of his method. 
He cites Matt. xxviii, 19, where Christ is described as 
taking eleven apostles up to a mount, then says that the 


scene appears rarely and we know of only two certain 
examples in the cycle. These turn out to be damaged 
sarcophagi at Servannes and Le Puy (pls. 15, 2; 26, 1) 
both late in date. The figure of Christ has to be restored 
in the first and although it looks as if the mount were 
represented, there are only four apostles. At Le Puy no 
mount survives, Christ is turning, and there are two 
apostles behind him, the rest is broken. His next heading 
is “the Mission Isolated,” i. e., where it occupies the whole 
front. This series opens, one finds, with fragments in 
S. Petronilla, which Wilpert restores by comparison with 
the sarcophagus at Perugia (pl. 28, 2, 3). The fragments 
consist of eight heads, to which Wilpert adds the whole 
figure of Christ, seated, resting on Caelus (Is. xl, 22) and 
seventeen disciples. The Perugia marble comes next. 
There are here only five apostles and four background 
figures, much subordinated. The woman at Christ’s right 
Wilpert calls the Church and dubs her a “creation of 
Roman art.” In reality she repeats almost line for line 
the wife of the Riccardi sarcophagus in Florence and is 
a modification of C. R. Morey’s Asiatic figure type 
no. 6 (Sardis, vol. V, 1, ill. 110). Of Wilpert*s fourteen 
examples, four have other scenes (pls. 13; 26; 2, 3; 
29, 3.) and do not belong in his classification, two have 
neither Christ nor Caelus (pls. 28, 2; 36, 2), two have 
no part except Caelus extant (pl. 28, 1, and Garrucci, 
pl. 323, 1), one has only the upper section of Christ, 
Who is restored from Peiresc’s drawing, as sitting on 
a globe (pl. 29, 1), and one has been recut and the whole 
of Christ is gone (pl. 30). This leaves the Perugia example 
and three others with twelve apostles represented; sar- 
cophagi at Milan (city-gate type), Marseilles, and Saint- 
Honorat. The first two belong together as Christ and all 
the apostles are seated (pl. 34, 2) but this is clearly a scene 
of teaching, not the Mission, and should be allied with a 
sarcophagus at Arles (pl. 34, 3) and the level entablature 
group (see W. L. M. Burke in Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, 
pp. 164 ff.). The example at Saint-Honorat is late and 
shows a contamination with the Symbolic Resurrection 
as the apostles hold wreaths (pl. 33, 2). Thus Wilpert’s 
large group vanishes upon examination. The real scene 
is to be found, I believe, under Wilpert’s title ‘‘ Dominus 
legem dat” and represents Christ standing on the mount, 
with the twelve apostles approaching headed by Peter, 
who carries a cross and receives the law. This follows much 
more closely the passage in Matt. xxviii, 16-20. Here 
the known examples have been fully listed and several 
new ones added and, in contrast to the other scene, one 
finds a well-defined group. The author, furthermore, has 
drawn attention to the similar scene of the Probus sar- 
cophagus (pl. 35, 1) of Christ on the mount acclaimed by 
his apostles, not engaged in giving the law but holding 
instead the jeweled cross. In this Wilpert sees the Mission 
with an allusion to Christ’s triumph over death, a new 
interpretation and the most satisfactory one so far offered 
for this iconography. Here likewise the list is full, adding 
an unpublished fragment in Arles (pl. 20, 4) to the six 
already known. I have not pretended to check all the 
iconography but the scenes verified have proved to be 
listed adequately; usually, in fact, the series has been 
amplified by new fragments or unpublished material. 
Doubtful among Wilpert’s interpretations seem to me, 
besides those already cited: the scene of the actual denial 
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of Peter (not Christ’s prediction of it) on a Lateran 
sarcophagus, no. 183 (pl. 8, 4), where one bearded figure 
is taunting another but no maid servant is present as on 
the ciborium columns of S. Marco; the last arrest of 
Peter and Paul combined, which rests on a very small and 
battered fragment from the Catacomb of Praetextatus 
(pl. rss, 2), in which all that remains of “Paul” is one 
knee, a hand, and a scroll, and “ Peter’s” head is broken; 
the arrest of a successor of Peter while teaching (pl. 155, 1); 
the identification of every bearded shepherd or fisherman 
as “Peter”; and finally the citation of the Baptism of 
Cornelius on the end of the Red Sea sarcophagus at Aix 
(pl. 97, 2) as the only instance where a beardless Peter 
strikes the rock. This spins the argument very fine; the 
omission of the beard would indicate Moses and this is 
borne out by the other scenes upon the sarcophagus, all 
of which center around that prophet, none of them alluding 
to St. Peter. The costumes of the kneeling figures, further- 
more, are not the short tunics of soldiers, but the long 
mantles used to denote Hebrews, as Wilpert himself has 
remarked. 

This is the first comprehensive treatment of the sar- 
cophagi, however, which rightly interprets the majority 
of the Peter scenes. The very Peter just mentioned, who 
strikes the miraculous font of water and baptizes Corne- 
lius, was, by all the older archaeologists always termed 
Moses. Wilpert is here building on E. Becker’s study of 
this iconography but he has done much to isolate the first 
arrest of Peter while teaching, separating it from the final 
arrest and from Peter led to execution. “Peter and Paul 
before Nero” explains a puzzling though very rare scene 
which occurs on a frieze sarcophagus at Berja (pl. 151, 2), 
and throughout the book light has been shed on many 
knotty problems of iconography. 

Wilpert here and there alludes to sarcophagi as belonging 
to one workshop and is the first to publish the fact that the 
Perugia sarcophagus (pl. 28, 3) was made in the bottega 
that produced the tomb of Junius Bassus (pl. 13), but he 
has made no attempt to characterize the style. His dis- 
cussion of ateliers is postponed until the “‘general intro- 
duction” of the forthcoming volume and as he includes no 
list in this part, all consideration of his attributions must 
be waived until then. In treating the individual examples, 
however, he never analyzes style for the reader and is 
obviously only slightly interested in it. 

His very observation of it seems faulty since he deals at 
length with the sarcophagus at Mantua (pls. 30; 74, 5, 6) 
without realizing it has been recut (see Art Studies, VII, 
1929, pp. 89 ff.) and this is in spite of the fact that he 
usually is alive to reworking (Cf. Early Christian Sculpture: 
Tis Restoration and Its Modern Manufacture in Art Bulletin, 
IX, 1926, pp. 89 ff.). He mentions that the apostles are 
“a little lean” but is not worried by the corbels or many 
variations in ornament, or even by the concave curtain 
that replaces the mount. He has restored the wife, not 
as the deceased, but as a standing personification of the 
Church, and does not realize the hollow where the husband 
knelt on the other side, nor the discrepancies on the ends; 
he writes, however, at length (p. 91) on the late antique 
types of costumes of figures which were re-cut in the 
thirteenth century! 

A clever bit of restoration has been done by connecting 
the two fragments in the Museum at Ravenna (pl. 154, 


1, 3) with the sarcophagus of the Colonna Chapel of 
St. Peter’s (pl. 154, 4), thus finding a parallel for that 
curious marble. For the first time also many of the 
author’s previous discoveries are made readily accessible: 
the fragmentary sarcophagus at Valence (pl. 142, 1) 
published previously in Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia (IV, 
1928, pl. 1) and the trough divided between Arles and 
Avignon (pl. 146, 2; see Rendiconti d. Pont. Accad. Romana 
di Arch., 1924, pl. XIII) come to mind. These are only a 
few instances of the many keen observations that help 
clarify the whole subject of the sarcophagi. 

The vastness and intricacy of Wilpert’s undertaking 
cannot be overestimated. As the author himself states, 
it is a work which requires the combined efforts of an 
academy, not of an individual. Many of the criticisms 
suggested above are of small details in a large scheme. 
Others result from a fundamentally different conception of 
Christian archaeology. Wilpert follows in the footsteps 
of DeRossi; he is the last of a long line of eminent archae- 
ologists which one can trace back to Bosio, whose Roma 
Sotterranea appeared in 1632. For accuracy and careful 
scholarship there is of course no comparison between the 
present book illustrated with modern photographs and the 
former antiquated line engravings of his predecessors. 
But he is in sympathy with them and his approach is 
very similar. The very scheme of organization is signifi- 
cant. Each sarcophagus has value as it shows Christ 
teaching or the Good Shepherd or some other fundamental 
doctrine of the early Church. To connect it with the 
history and literature of the Church fathers is his highest 
aim. He cares little even for iconography in the modern 
sense of the descent of artistic formulae; interpretation, 
the symbolic or historic meaning is his quest. To criticize 
the book from any but this point of view is perhaps unfair. 
The data he provides will be of incalculable service to 
those of the new school of archaeologists who see in the 
sarcophagi the products of workmen or ateliers, not 
dominated by ecclesiastics, but following an artistic 
tradition, trained by their masters to trite formulae and 
the carving of a series of stock scenes. Although the 
combinations of these are infinite, comparatively rarely 
are new ones invented. Often, of course, new meaning 
was read into the older, perhaps pagan, types but equally 
often all significance deserted the figures as artists auto- 
matically reproduced them. 

A most striking and significant feature, neglected by 
Wilpert, but brought out by a study of the sarcophagi as 
a whole, is the sharp cleavage between those with an 
architectural, or, as it is commonly termed, columnar 
composition, on the one hand, and the group with an 
undivided frieze of figures, on the other. This division 
holds, it will be found, not only in the general method of 
design but in the figure style, the ornament, and the 
iconography. Many of the scenes popular on columnar 
sarcophagi never appear on those of the frieze group and 
others extremely sporadically (see Stohlman in A. J. A., 
1922, pp. 86-7; and Lawrence in Art Bulletin, X, 1927, 
p. 27). The converse is equally true, that other scenes are 
confined to the frieze type. There seems thus to have been 
two great families of Christian sarcophagi in the fourth 
century but one need not stop with this discovery, as an 
examination of the pagan sarcophagi reveals a corrspond- 
ingly obvious cleavage between the columnar and frieze 
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types which furthermore suggests the explanation. The 
pagan columnar sarcophagi are stylistically of Asiatic 
origin, with the exception of a few miscellaneous copies of 
them in the West (see Morey, Sardis, vol. V, 1; Lawrence 
in A. J. A., 1928, pp. 421 ff.), and a close examination of 
these with the Christian series shows that the latter 
descended directly from the Asiatic sarcophagi, retaining 
not only many of their compositions but figure types and 
formulae, peculiar ornament forms, and such tricks of the 
atelier as relieving the head against a concave entablature, 
etc. (see Lawrence in Art Bulletin, X, 1927, pp. 1 ff.). 
This accounts for the variance in iconography; the scenes 
peculiar to Western art on the columnar sarcophagi are 
from the Asiatic cycle and can be paralleled on monuments 


and manuscripts of undisputed Eastern origin. The 
Christian columnar sarcophagi of course vary in the degree 
to which they retain the Asiatic style. Some may actually 
have been imported from the East but the vast number 
most probably were made by Asiatics living in the West 
and working for a Latin clientéle. Where the different 
workshops were, what they produced, and how they 
changed in character it is the task of scholarship to 
discover. But one thing is certain, since discussion of 
chronology must be based largely on stylistic comparison, 
no study of the sarcophagi which overlooks this funda- 
mental cleavage between the frieze and columnar groups 
can hope to arrive at the true sequence. 


Marion Lawrence 
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